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... just a few things: 


UnverR the caption, “A Christian 
Social Revolution,” Monsignor John 
O’Grady, Executive Secretary of the 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, editorialized in the April issue of 
the Conference’s Review on the striking 
transformation of Southern Italy. That 
social revolution is being financed by 
the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno whose ac- 
tivities are described by Mr. R. A. 
Bishop (pp. 311-15). 

“It would be impossible to find any- 
where throughout the world a move- 
ment which has brought as remarkable 
a change in the lives of more than a 
quarter of a million people,” declared 
the much-traveled Monsignor. 


Monsignor O’Grady is enthusiastic 
because he knows that permanent social 
betterment calls for larger and pro- 
founder measures than providing relief 
supplies, that a just social order demands 
the building of sound social institutions 
as the structures and the machinery of 
decent group life. 


Americans can take satisfaction in 
the knowledge that their economic aid 
has substantially supported the opera- 
tions that are rehabilitating the dis- 
tressed area of Southern Italy. Approxi- 
mately $419 million in counterpart 
funds—one-fifth of the estimated cost 
of the 12-year plan of investment and 
improvement—have been allocated from 
American aid. 

The problems of aiding underde- 
veloped areas, of building healthy social 
institutions, are immense and, quite 
commonly, interconnected. Mr. Bishop 
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points out the difficulties in a recent 
letter to us from Iran: 


Our project is really a question of general 
agricultural and economic development. 
The difficulty is where to start: there is so 
much to be done and all the problems 
are interconnected. On the one hand there 
are what seem to be simple-to-achieve 
technical changes such as_ substituting 
sheep for goats which are terribly destruc- 
tive of trees (there isn’t a single tree to 
be seen, outside of the cultivated planta- 
tions, even in the mountains where there 
is plenty of water); or one might recom- 
mend the building of fertilizer factories 
(the people use night soil which is a poor 
and expensive fertilizer and, of course, very 
dangerous to public health, while they 
burn farmyard manure for cooking and 
heating in the absence of trees for fuel). 
On the other hand, can one expect such 
changes to be adopted readily in the face 
of the obstacles presented by the institu- 
tional framework within which the local 
agriculture operates? Should one, rather, 
first change the land tenure system of 
share-cropping which is a disincentive to 
initiative on the part of both proprietor 
and tenant? Or should one work, first, on 
the marketing system ... ? 

The answer, of course, is to try to make 
progress where progress is possible, en- 
couraging local initiative and looking at 
the vista of hundreds rather than tens of 
years. 


“Give away programs”? The sneer 
manifests not only a palpable selfishness 
but also an ignorance of the nature of 
social organization, along with a pitiable 
failure to appreciate the dedicated work 
on the world’s political frontiers by the 
technical assistance experts of the UN 
Specialized Agencies and of our own 
Point IV. 

E.D., S.J. 
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GERHART NIEMEYER 


Quandaries 
American 





“AMERICAN policy is indecisive.” 
This charge is hurled against us from 
the left as well as the right, at home 
as well as abroad. ‘American policy 
It probably is. But be- 
fore we decide to plead guilty, let us 
first look for an explanation of our in- 
decisiveness, to the extent to which it 


exists. 


ik Ce a 
is indecisive. 


American policy is indecisive, I sub- 
mit, not because of lack of energy or 
courage on our part, but because we are 
caught on the horns of a dilemma. Ac- 
tually, we are caught by a series of 
dilemmas, all of which arise from the 
historical situation, the nature of our 
opponent and the effect of our own 
past actions and thoughts. 


Let us examine three of our political 
dilemmas. They are: 1. the dilemma in 
the field of security policies, 2. the di- 
lemma in our diplomacy, 3. the dilem- 
ma in the field of general political 
posture. All three owe their existence 
to the character of our conflict with 
the Soviet Union. If we are to explain 





Author of Law Without Force, Gerhart 
Niemeyer is a professor of Political Sctence 
at the University of Notre Dame. 
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them, we must first understand the na- 
ture of Soviet-American relations. 


The Soviet state—given the way it 
has conducted itself from its beginnings 
—differs other great powers 
known in historical experience in that 


from 
it stands for a world-view. It is a 
world-view that has declared its mili- 
tant hostility against all non-commu- 
nist societies; it has set up its own 
type of social system as an ever-ready 
alternative to any of them. It is a 
world-view that has always assumed it 
would encounter determined resistance; 
it has never concealed its resolve to de- 
stroy that opposition by dictatorial 
force. It is a world-view whose fol- 
lowers have advanced from utter ob- 
scurity to absolute rule over powerful 
countries; it functions also through a 
network of organized supporters in 


other countries. 


In our conflict with the Soviet Un- 
ion, we are thus engaged with an op- 
ponent that is, like us, a great power 
possessing formidable military strength, 
including But the 
conflict is not only a great power con- 
flict. What is at stake are not only 
great power positions, but also the free- 


atomic weapons. 
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dom of men under governments of 
their choosing. Furthermore, the con- 
flict involves a clash of ideas, for our 
opponent is represented by an ideology 
that, preaching in our own ranks, seeks 
to convert men’s loyalties to Moscow. 


Thus our struggle with the Soviet 
Union is neither merely a great power 
conflict, nor merely a clash of antag- 
onistic social systems, nor merely a 
struggle of ideas. Rather it is all of 
these together. In this conflict the com- 
petition between great powers decides 
under what kind of rulers people all 
over the world will live. This com- 
petition for power is affected by ideo- 
logical convictions which can make and 
break strength on either side. National 
weapons, in this struggle, serve to de- 
fend laws far beyond their own borders. 
The sword of government is wielded 
not only “for the punishment of wick- 
edness and vice” at home but also to 
keep foreign peoples from falling vic- 
tim to communist tyranny. 


Is it not a mistake to speak of a 
Soviet-American conflict when the con- 
flict involves the entire free world? The 
struggle does indeed involve the free 
world as a whole but the United States 
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plays a unique and distinct role in it. 
The unique position of the United 
States simply stems from the fact that, 
since the Second World War, the fight 
against communist tyranny has become 
a struggle against the power of Soviet 
Russia. The decision in this struggle 
therefore depends on the capabilities of 
nations. Because of the decisive role 
of national capabilities, the conflict may 
be said to have narrowed down to the 
two antagonists who are alone in their 
respective class. 


The USA and the USSR each look 
out over a world in which only the 
other can offer a real threat to it. The 
clash between antagonistic social sys- 
tems has become a function of the rela- 
tion between these two powers, because 
the strength of each is the sole real ob- 
stacle to the victory of the ideals of the 
other. Two nations have become the 
effective power centers of political and 
spiritual alternatives of life. 


Alternatives 


Soviet power, emerging victoriously 
in 1945, became to communists every- 
where the present assurance of a prom- 
ised communist future. When America 
finally awoke to the threat and began 
to gird its loins, this country’s might 
became a new assurance to all who re- 
solved to fight communism. From then 
on, if the Soviets were to have peace 
in their way, they must necessarily so 
weaken the United States that it could 
nevermore oppose their will. There- 
after on penalty of the direst fate, no 
one would withhold his obeisance from 
the Kremlin. There can be no security 
for Soviet dictatorship so long as the 
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United States remains strong. This 
means that we are faced with a power 
that has a necessarily aggressive intent. 
Consequently, in order to attain peace 
other than on communist terms, the 
United States must so strengthen itself 
and tower over the masters of the 
Kremlin that it can force them to 
change their ways and their system. 


Thus in this conflict are intertwined 
national power with general values of 
social order, one people’s weapons with 
many peoples’ ideas, men’s political loy- 
alties with nations’ political fate. And 
it is out of this mixture of national 
means with universal ends that our di- 
lemmas have arisen. 

The first dilemma arises in the field 
of our security policies. The Soviets 
have consistently sought to reduce our 
strength to a level decisively below 
theirs, either by adding to their own 
military power or by denying us the 
use of the military power now avail- 
able to us. In Soviet doctrine, the 
state is essentially a combat outfit 
which requires the utmost of military 
might. The Soviets are thus necessarily 
engaged in an arms race with their op- 
ponents. 

Now it is a matter of historical evi- 
dence that arms races between power- 
ful nations tend to lead to war. Many 
have claimed that things are different 
since the invention of atomic weapons. 
No proof has been adduced, however, 
that, in the presence of such weapons, 
arms races do not tend to lead to war. 
Indeed, the very fact of the continued 
arms race reveals that both sides assume 
that even now war is by no means ex- 
cluded. 

We are strengthening our military 
capabilities to deny to armed commu- 
nism mastery over us and over those 
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who depend on our help. Unless our 
arms hold Soviet military strength in 
check, our friends in Europe and Asia 
could entertain no reasonable hope of 
escaping from Soviet conquest. Hence 
we must not only be strong but we 
must also deploy our strength through- 
out the threatened territories of the 
free world. Yet there is no blinking 
one’s eyes at the fact that all arma- 
ments worth the name and the effort 
are not only a passive barrier but im- 
plicitly also an active threat to the op- 
ponent. In making ourselves strong 
enough to survive, we give the other 
side reason to fear our strength. And 
nobody can deny that wars spring from 
a mutuality of mounting fears. If, 
however, in order to relax fears, we 
should choose to press not to the point 
of highest possible strength, we there- 
by invite defeat—even though possibly 


a bloodless defeat. 


Contribute to Insecurity 


The dilemma of our security policies 
is thus that, in promoting security, we 
implicitly contribute to one of two 
forms of insecurity. If we make our- 
selves strong enough to frustrate the 
Soviet aggressive intent, our relations 
with them are drawing nearer to that 
situation of supreme insecurity that is 
called war. If we seek above all to 
avoid anything that might cause the 
opponent to fear us, we would bring 
upon the free world the supreme in- 
security of communist dictatorship. 

One might say, of course, that all 
national armaments have always faced 
a dilemma between adequate national 
security and increased war tension. In 
normal great power relationships there 
is a chance to escape that dilemma by 
convincing the other side that one’s 
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intentions in arming are defensive rath- 
er than aggressive. In Soviet-American 
relations, however, this possibility is 
barred by the ideological dynamic of 
the conflict. This consideration leads 
us to the second dilemma. 

The second dilemma is in the field 
of our diplomacy. The diplomat’s 
normal! function is to enhance good will 
and mutual respect in our foreign re- 





lations. In Soviet-American relations, 
our diplomacy faces a dilemma between 
actions which amount to an endorse- 
ment of the Soviet empire and actions 
which amount to a provocation of the 
Soviet rulers. Any policy designed to 
reassure the communist masters of our 
friendly intentions has the effect of 
strengthening their rule over others and 
must be interpreted by both actual and 
potential victims of Soviet tyranny as 
America’s implied consent to their 
fate. On the other hand, any diplo- 
matic support of anti-Soviet aspirations 
and movements must be read in Mos- 
cow as an implied and renewed declara- 
tion of war by us on the communist 
empire. 

We look for peace with justice and 
liberty. For the Soviets, there is no 
peace as long as liberty and demands 
for justice survive. Their victims can 
win liberty and justice only at the 
price of peace. Thus the Soviets’ re- 
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quirements of peace and their victims’ 
requirements of liberty and justice are 
mutually exclusive. Our attempt to 
satisfy both of these requirements in 
our diplomacy is doomed to perpetual 
frustration. 

Must we, then, provoke the Soviets 
by anti-communist diplomacy? It has 
often been suggested that the Soviet- 
American conflict could be kept in 
bounds, if both sides could agree on 
exclusive spheres of influence. Let us 
remember then that such spheres of 
influence were arranged after World 
War II. Eastern Europe was to be 
under Soviet influence. We interfered 
in this sphere from the outset and did 
it repeatedly. First, we insisted on free 
elections, even though such elections 
would produce non-communist govern- 
ments. Second, we supported Tito’s re- 
bellion against Moscow imperialism. 
Third, we acclaimed the uprisings in 
East Germany, Poland and Hungary. 
Fourth, we covered East Europe with 
an unceasing flow of anti-communist 
propaganda. Now, in order really to 
convince the Soviet rulers of our 
friendly intentions toward them, we 
would have had to refrain from all of 
these actions. 

Could we have refrained from giving 
aid and courage to the will to liberty? 
Could we have consented to communist 
conquests without accusing ourselves, 
in our innermost hearts, of treason? 
Could we have silenced in us the voices 
of decency, solidarity, compassion and 
indignation, in order to buy good will 
from the Soviet dictators? Could we 
promise not to do the same again? 

There are those who insist that a 
government has no business to interest 
itself in the condition of liberty and 
justice in other people’s territory. This 
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is indeed accepted practice and, in gen- 
eral, we should not act as guardians 
over foreign political systems. That is 
the position we have quite correctly 
taken during UN debates on such mat- 
ters as South Africa’s domestic affairs. 
In Soviet-American relations, on the 
other hand, the freedom of nations from 
communist tyranny is the very bone of 
contention. 





The fact that peoples under the 
muzzles of Soviet guns dare still to 
resist is due to their reliance on Amer- 
ica’s strength. That reliance has given 
us not only a right but imposed on us 
the duty to make the freedom of peoples 
from communist rule the cause of our 
foreign policy. 

The principle of non-intervention 
still remains the general dividing line 
between domestic authority and foreign 
relations. The Soviet Union constitutes 
a special case, however, since subversion 
and destruction of other societies is the 
admitted aim on which the communist 
rule is based; it is the goal to which 
Soviet national power has been devoted. 
And the United States is a special case 
since its national power now serves as 
a backstop for all social systems wish- 
ing to remain non-communist. 

Hence it is that the concern for other 
people’s regimes and other people’s re- 
sistance to communism is an integral 
part of our diplomacy. We cannot neg- 
lect it without defeating the very pur- 
pose of our policies. We cannot, for 
instance, treat the recognition of the 
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communist Chinese government with- 
out concern for the effect of such a 
step on the hopes for freedom in Chi- 
nese society. Disregard of any people’s 
hopes for freedom in our dealing with 
communist rulers is not a sound prin- 
ciple of diplomacy in a conflict fought 
on ideological grounds. 


The reverse is just as true. We cannot 
side with the communists’ enemies all 
over the globe without continuously de- 
claring less than friendly intentions 
toward the masters of the Soviet empire. 
Thus our diplomacy cannot escape a 
dilemma between conduct that increases 
the international tension and conduct 
that betrays our friends and allies. It 
has in fact moved between gestures of 
co-existence and gestures of anti-com- 
munist militancy; it has reaped the 
blame for both courses but the rewards 
of neither. 

The third dilemma is one confronting 
individuals rather 
though its effects on official policy are 
deep. It is, to put it bluntly, a dilemma 
between opposition to communism and 
pro-leftist sympathies. The Soviet Un- 
ion as a world power stands for a po- 
litical ideology which is also found 
among those ideologies competing for 
acceptance in our democratic societies. 
Here communists have made appeals 
along the line of ideas which many 
among us share. Communism has given 
to many people the impression that its 
rule is devoted to liberty, equality 
and human welfare. Moreover, it talks 
about freedom and equality in ways 
that are similar to the notions of many 
Westerners. Thus, communism appears 
to plead the cause of the working class, 
it preaches the advantage of nation- 
alized production over private manage- 
ment, promises freedom through the 
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abolition of private property and claims 
that it represents the forces of progress. 

Anyone who has studied communist 
doctrine knows that such appeals con- 
ceal rather than reveal the actual con- 
victions of communists. That is not 
the point here. The point is that these 
appeals, when used by communists, 
strike kindred chords within Western 
society. Among us there are many who 
deeply believe that the cause of justice 
today is essentially the same as the cause 
of labor, that man’s freedom is above 
all threatened by big business and that 
a state-enforced equality of property 
would make us free. Many believe that 
rational management can be achieved 
by a government bureaucracy better 
than by private business, that equality 
demands that government arrange and 
rearrange the people’s income struc- 
ture, that increased power of adminis- 
trative officials constitutes the cause of 
progress. 

Those who hold such convictions— 
and they are the most influential groups 
in Western societies—face a dilemma 
of their own when it comes to take a 
political stand in the present historical 
situation. They oppose Soviet commu- 
nism, its violence, its dictatorship, 
its dogmatism, its unscrupulousness, 
its totalitarian conformity. Yet they 
can never forget a certain kinship be- 
tween their own beliefs and what they 
assume to be the ultimate motives of 
communists. 

Their attitude is characterized by 
what Karl Wittfogel has called the 
“opening toward the Left.” They can- 
not make up their minds between op- 
position to communism and their fear 
to embrace ideas and social forces which 
they condemn as reactionary. Theirs is 
an indecision derived from a feeling that 
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anti-communism is but a temptation 
to side with moral wrong against moral 
right. The most discussed example of a 
statesman caught on the horns of this 
dilemma is, of course, Nehru. 


Cling to Hopes 


The phenomenon, however, is spread 
as wide as is the influence of Western 
liberalism. Although caused by subjec- 
tive persuasions rather than objective 
conditions, it is a true dilemma. It has 
effectively prevented us from defining 
our general political posture, clearly 
identifying our allies and our enemies 
and determining what does and what 
does not “belong to our peace.” Those 
who, as individuals, are subject to this 
dilemma have often fought on two 
fronts. They have recognized the need 
for anti-communist allies but have also 
in shame shrunk from these allies. 
Clinging to the ultimate hope that 
communists will one day “shed their 
excesses” and become reasonable, they 
have, in the last analysis, not decided 
whether we should or should not want 
to see communism destroyed. 


Where is another nation that has our 
kind of responsibility and at the same 
time as many and as deep dilemmas? 
Emotionally we are torn between hos- 
tility to communist totalitarianism and 
the voices of a liberal conscience; our 
diplomacy is forced to choose between 
provoking a dangerous and powerful 
enemy and betraying those who have 
sided against that enemy with us; our 
security policies consist in a choice be- 
tween endangering our survival or en- 
dangering world peace. 


Lucky the nation which, beset by 
such compulsions, need not plead guilty 
to any charge worse than “‘indecision.” 
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THEOLOGY 
AND PUBLIC 


CATHOLICS HAVE sometimes been se- 
verely criticized because they have not 
achieved a greater development of the 
intellectual life and because they do 
not participate more fully with their 
non-Catholic colleagues in the profes- 
sional and learned societies. 

Two years ago Monsignor John Tracy 
Ellis, the well known Professor of 
Church History at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, wrote a thoughtful 
and controversial article’ urging the 
Catholics of America to a greater de- 
velopment of intellectual activity. In 
the article (later published in book 
form)* Monsignor Ellis explains why 
the Church with so rich a tradition of 
learning in Europe did not quickly 
establish that tradition in America. He 
gives full consideration to the heritage 


1 Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, “American Catho- 
lics and the Intellectual Life,” Thought, 
Vol. 30, No. 118, Autumn 1955, pp. 351- 
388. See also Joseph J. Blaney, “How 
Christian is the Catholic College?” Catho- 
lic World, Vol. 184, No. 1102, Jan. 1957, 
pp. 276-282; Gerard A. Schneider. “How 
Christian Can We Make Catholic Col- 
leges?” Catholic World, Vol. 184, No. 1104, 
Mar. 1957, pp. 408-411. 


2 John Tracy Ellis, American Catholics and 
the Intellectual Life, The Heritage Foun- 
dation, Inc., Chicago, 1956. 
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of bias and hostility which plagued the 
early American Church, he recounts 
the tremendous efforts expended by the 
Church to absorb and help Americanize 
the great numbers of immigrants who 
arrived on these shores between 1850 
and 1920. This necessary work inev- 
itably precluded much intellectual de- 
velopment for many decades. How- 
ever, Monsignor Ellis points out that 
the days of early animosity and heavy 
immigration are past: 

The chief blame lies with Catholics 

themselves. It lies in their frequently 

self-imposed ghetto mentality which 
prevents them from mingling as they 
should with their non-Catholic col- 
leagues, and in their lack of industry 
and habits of work.° 
The fault lies not in our stars but in 
ourselves. 

This lack of comunication is unfor- 
tunate, not only for the Catholics, but 
also for the non-Catholics as well, es- 
pecially at this particular time in our 
national affairs when there is a real re- 
vival of interest in religious matters, 


* Ibid., p. 57. 
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some of it very serious indeed. A great 
many people are concerned about the 
ultimate or theological loyalties which 
underlie their actions; they desire to 
know more about the implications of 
their theology. The Queen of the 
Sciences may be returning after her 
long exile from the campuses of Amer- 
ican universities and colleges. As Mon- 
signor Ellis concludes: 

There is not a man of discernment 
anywhere today who is unaware that 
the intellectual climate of the United 
States is undergoing a radical change 
from the moribund philosophy of ma- 
terialism and discredited liberalism 
that have ruled a good portion of the 
American mind for the better part 
of a century.‘ 

The present moment offers opportuni- 
ties which should not be neglected. 
There is evidence that Catholics and 
Protestants are addressing themselves to 
the social problems of the day and to 
the different approaches each faith 
group has to these problems. The pub- 
lication of books by Catholics such as 


* Ibid., p. 58. 
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JAMES R. BROWN 


PoLicy DECISIONS 


The Social Thought of the World 
Council of Churches’ by Father Ed- 
ward Duff,S.J., (Longmans, London and 
Association Press, New York, 1956) 
and Catholic-Protestant Conflicts in 
America by John Kane (Regnery, Chi- 
cago, 1955) demonstrates a Catholic 
effort to understand the social think- 
ing of the Ecumenical Movement and 
indicates an awareness of tensions be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants. Vol- 
umes such as Catholic Social Thought: 
Its Approach to Contemporary Problems 
by Melvin J. Williams (Ronald Press, 
New York, 1950) and Catholic and 
Protestant by Kenneth Underwood 
(Beacon Press, Boston, 1957) express 
the interest of Protestant scholars; the 
agitation displayed in The Christian 
Century’ on the other hand, illustrates 
the fears of those of the Protestant 
ministry who are apprehensive about 


5 See Kenneth E. Boulding, “Ecumenical 
Social Thought,” SOCIAL ORDER, 6 (October, 
1956), pp. 392-8. 


® Roy Pearson, “Catholics in Public Office,” 
The Christian Century, Dec. 12, 1956, pp. 
1450-1451; John C. Bennett, “A Reply to 
Dean Pearson,” ibid., Jan. 2, 1957, p. 14; 
reprinted in The Commonweal, Feb. 8, 
1957, p. 489. 
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the growth of the Church in this 
country. 


All Catholics have an obligation to 
participate in community life. Cath- 
olic social scientists and theologians are 
at least partially fulfilling that obliga- 
tion by entering into discussions about 
public affairs with their colleagues in 
the community of scholars who do not 


share their faith. In so doing they will 
not only impart information and points 
of view which will be well received; 
they will also develop their own schol- 
arship in these exchanges. Such dis- 
cussions will provide some of the an- 
swers to questions which are raised in 


the minds of Protestants when they 
apprehensively contemplate the grow- 
ing numbers of Catholics. Such ex- 
changes can also help Catholics to 
realize that their increase brings with 
it grave civic responsibilities which 
they must shoulder in a more signifi- 
cant manner than they have ever had 
to do in the past. 


This is a great deal easier said than 
done. There are some obstacles which 
make it difficult for a genuine “dia- 
logue” to take place between Catholic 
and Protestant scholars and two of 
these are immediately to be noted. The 
first difficulty is created by an approach 
to ethical discussions which many 
Catholic social scientists and theolo- 
gians have adopted; the second is the 
problem of providing a proper forum 
wherein fruitful confrontations be- 
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tween social scientists and theologians 
of the two faiths can take place. 


The usual Catholic approach toward 
the morals and ethics of the social 
sciences seems to me to display two 
major aspects. The first is a tendency 
among some Catholic scholars to talk 
about social problems from a standpoint 
of moral philosophy or the natural law 
without reference to theology or the 
implications of theological truths. This, 
in itself, may be useful as an intel- 
lectual exercise in defining terms and 
establishing abstract principles; it is 
not very helpful, however, in the area 
of concrete decision-making because in- 
dividuals usually do not so compart- 
mentalize their religion and philosophy. 
Even though the validity of a univer- 
sal moral law can be definitely proved 
without recourse to revelation, when 
Christians obey such a law they are in- 
fluenced by their Christian concept of 
that law rather than by a pure phil- 
osophical concept. Hence, there is a 
real desire on the part of very many 





Professor of Political Science at Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, Dr. Brown is Executive Director of 
the Institute of Ethics and Politics there. 


individuals to talk about “How do 
I as an individual Christian carry out 
Christ’s will in this or that particular 
situation?” rather than to discuss “how 
to do good and avoid evil.” People are 
seeking helpful insights into reality, 
not restatements of principles they al- 
ready know. 





Related to the tendency of certain 
Catholics to prescind from their theo- 
logical framework and to talk about 
the moral law or the natural law on 
a purely philosophical level is the false 
supposition that the concept of the 
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natural law is universally acceptable to 
Catholics and Protestants alike. Men 
like the contemporary Protestant theo- 
logian Reinhold Niebuhr, writing in the 
compilation of Commonweal articles 
published under the title, Catholics in 
America (Harcourt Brace, New York, 
1954), would suggest that this is not 
so. Thus, the natural law itself is a 
bone of contention between faiths. 


Debate not Encouraged 


For Catholics to take the attitude 
that it is the responsibility of Protes- 
tants to enter the discussion on Catholic 
premises may be logically defensible 
but it hardly encourages the debate. 
For that matter, can Catholics say that 
there are no significant differences 
among their own points of view about 
the natural law? The purely philosoph- 
ical approach does not seem to fur- 
nish an escape from referring to 
theological principles in discussing 
problems of public policy. 


The second aspect of the Catholic 
attitude toward moral problems of pub- 
lic policy is an approach which pre- 
sents the moral law as a fixed code 
which is readily accessible to all men 
and presumably as readily applied. It 
is sometimes enunciated as “Everyone 
knows the moral law—it is knowable 
by reason—people just fail to follow 
it.” Allowing fully for the weaknesses 
of human nature, beset by pride and 
concupiscence, this is not wholly true. 


This conception might be called the 
“layer” idea. It is as though there was 
a layer of moral law, complete and all 
embracing, and then a layer of civil 
laws and human actions, and above 
both yet separate from them, an over- 
arching dome of divine law. The three 
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are supposed to run parallel to each 
other with easy inter-communication 
and without friction under the guid- 
ance of reason. It is an approach to 
human action which presents a negative, 
a rather rigid, static idea of the moral 
law. The moral law, from this point of 
view, doesn’t seem to inform our ac- 
tions in given instances so much as it 
merely seems to limit them. When the 
moral law is so conceived, we are left 
with the debate as to whether there 
are indifferent human acts or not. 


The reality of life, however, seems to 
be quite different. A distinguished 
German Catholic thinker, editor of the 
Frankfurter Hefte, has observed: 


The canon of laws does not include 
all of reality. Only a part of possible 
reality is or can be legally fixed. On 
the negative side, the law extends 
quite far, and it is relatively easy, 
thanks to progressive adaptations, to 
apply it to the transformations of 
society and history. On the positive 
side, however, the law can make few 
precise regulations, and usually does 
not go beyond fundamental indica- 
tions. Before the question, “What 
does God want me to do today?” the 
law code is a failure. . . . A Christian 
ethics would take the law seriously, 
as commandment, as the formulated 
conclusion regarding an existing real- 
ity, as the experience of history. But 
what ought I to do, whom God has 
called by my name, this must flow 
out of the historically living articu- 
lation of the loving dialogue between 
God and me and between God and us.” 


Catholics, in attempting to answer 


7 Walter Dirks. “How Can I Know God’s 
Will for Me?” Cross Currents, V (Winter 
1955) p. 90. 
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that question in given situations, can 
receive certain insights from their 
faith. They are able to draw upon 
more certain theological convictions 
than their non-Catholic brethren; but 
they, too, must work out their answers 
“in fear and trembling,” with fallible 
reason and weak wills aided by grace. 


Because of the attachment of some 
Catholic intellectuals to a finished and 


4 


inflexible concept of natural law and 
a “Christ above culture” theology, the 
Catholic position is often presented de- 
fensively at convocations of learned so- 
cieties where Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics meet. Too often the Catholic 
economist is exhorting his hearers about 
the necessity of recognizing the ex- 
istence of the moral law in economics. 
This is recognized to a great degree but 
what the economists are seeking are 
frank discussions of the theological im- 
plications of an economy of abundance, 
or what concrete economic suggestions 
can be made toward solving the prob- 
lem of farm surpluses by men who are 
motivated by the theological virtue of 
charity. A reiteration by modern 
Catholic political scientists of the prin- 
ciples of a just war as propounded in 
the 16th century may seem clear in 
statement but these principles do not 
automatically apply themselves to con- 
ditions in Hungary and the Near East 
today in a world where thermo-nuclear 
warfare menaces. It is discussion of 
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how men understand their theological 
convictions as related to such situations 
that is wanted. 

Father Thurston N. Davis, S.J., Edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Jesuit weekly, Amer- 
ica, last spring listed* birth-control, 
censorship and parochial schools as 
sources of domestic Catholic-Protestant 
tensions and urged Catholics to take 
the initiative in talking over these mat- 
ters with non-Catholics. “This work 
cannot all be done at one sitting,” he 
observes. However, a beginning must 
be made. 

The problem of a forum for such dis- 
cussions is a real one for Catholics, since 
the Church hierarchy cannot easily en- 
ter into disputations with non-Cath- 
olics over theological doctrines. The 
difficulty can be solved, it seems to me, 
if the discussion takes place rather on 
concrete problems in the area of pub- 
lic affairs. Such discussions, carried on 
in a friendly and candid atmosphere, 
with honesty and charity, would in- 
volve the exposition of theological po- 
sitions and the clarification of the 
meaning of ultimate norms in relation 
to concrete social problems. 


Beginnings Exist 


What is needed is one or more or- 
ganizations under whose auspices so- 
cial scientists, philosophers and theolo- 
gians, both Catholic and Protestant, 
could meet and discuss public affairs 
from their own theological positions. 
The beginning, at least, of such organi- 
zations, already exists in the Institute 
of Ethics and Politics, located at Wes- 
leyan University in Middletown, Con- 
necticut; the Institute of Social Order 
associated with St. Louis University 


8 “A Time for Silence, or a Time to Speak?” 
March 16, 1957, pp. 670-672. 
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at St. Louis, Missouri; and the Sym- 
posium on Ethics and the Social 
Sciences to be held at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in South Bend, Indiana. 

The Institute at Wesleyan is in the 
process of being formed by a com- 
munity of social scientists and Protes- 
tant theologians who have stated that 
they would welcome the participation 
of Catholics. Developed by a group of 
theologians, economists, political scien- 
tists and historians of different faiths, 
drawn mainly from the faculties of 
Wesleyan University’s John E. Andrus 
Center for Public Affairs and the Yale 
Divinity School, the Institute has en- 
gaged in a number of week-end con- 
ferences and a year-long seminar of 
Wesleyan faculty and students. The 
Symposium at Notre Dame, to be held 
on October 18-19 of this year, will con- 
sist of a series of papers on problems of 
ethics and the social sciences to be 
given by philosophers and social scien- 
tists of different faiths. 

It is hoped that the Notre Dame 
meeting will be the beginning of a con- 
tinuing series in pursuing the same in- 
quiry. The publication of the article 
“The Christian Conscience and Eco- 
nomic Growth,” by William F. Ken- 
nedy and the discussion that accom- 
panied it in sOcIAL ORDER for April 
1957, represents another type of forum 
on ethics and economic life. The theme 
of the symposium paralleled the subject 
of this year’s Church and Economic 
Life Week of the National Council of 
Churches; a strong contribution to the 
symposium was made by Professor John 
C. Bennett, Dean of the Faculty at 
Union Theological Seminary. 

The Wesleyan Institute’s undergradu- 
ate seminar, its four week-end con- 
ferences and its participation in the 
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Danforth Seminar on problems of busi- 
ness morality held at Harvard during 
the summer of 1956 have provided some 
experience which seems to support the 
validity of the idea of a genuine dia- 
logue discussion. On the basis of these 
experiences, admittedly limited, the In- 
stitute has observed some important 
phenomena which may occur in other 
similar situations. 


Reactions 


First to be remarked was the favor- 
able reaction of the people who took 
part in the week-end conferences. 
Protestant theologians who participated 
in the conference discussion said that 
they had become better acquainted with 
what their teachings mean to laymen in 
public life who are facing concrete situ- 
ations. The social scientists involved 
testified that they found a deeper and 
fresher understanding of men’s be- 
havior in political life from their talks 
with the theologians, that they came to 
comprehend something of the theologi- 
cal motivations of some public policy 
makers. The politicians were unani- 
mous in saying that they had gained 
valuable insights into their own activi- 
ties and roles. However, more experi- 
ence is needed to be sure of this latter 
statement. These particular politicians 
may simply have used the conference as 
a means to expose their problems; their 
primary purpose may have been to get 
advice and help rather than to achieve 
a fuller understanding of the inter-re- 
lationships between their theological 
convictions and their political activities. 


A second observation that might be 
made on the basis of the Institute’s ex- 
perience is that there is a real need for 
such institutes which in addition to 
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being places for conferences, will be- 
come centers of study, research and 
writing on the inter-relationships of 
theology and public policy. Despite the 
multiplicity of works on dogmatic and 
moral theology, there seems to be no 
sustained study of the effect of these 
disciplines on persons who must make 
concrete decisions in the area of public 
policy; there are no centers of informa- 
tion about what has been done or what 
is being done in this field. These insti- 
tutes or centers should be located at 
established universities or theological 
schools; there they could pursue their 
inquiries from an established theologi- 
cal position; futher, they could enter 
into a dialogue with each other and 
with individual participants of other 
faiths. 


The Institute of Social Order at St. 
Lou's University, Church-State Insti- 
tute of Villanova and others could be 
centers for this inquiry from a Catholic 
position, while the Institute of Ethics 
and Politics at Wesleyan along with 
other similar groups could be the 
Protestant centers. These groups could 
interchange ideas. They could investi- 
gate common problems simultaneously 
and exchange data accumulated. They 
could hold common conferences. Cath- 
olic centers could invite Protestants to 
their individual conferences and vice 
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versa so that the dialogue would also 
occur at meetings held under the aus- 
pices of any single institute or center 
of study. 


Select Personnel Needed 


For the activities of these groups to 
be fruitful, the participating personnel 
would necessarily have to be select and 
small in number. Their faculties and 
conferees should be men and women of 
scholarship, understanding and matur- 
ity. With such participants it is con- 
ceivable that these centers could be in- 
strumental in training some leaders in 
public affairs in America who would 
seriously and critically examine the 
meaning of the emphasis on religious 
and moral values of so many public 
figures in this country. 


It is not an unreasonable hope that 
over a period of time institutes of 
ethics and politics might make some 
significant contributions toward the de- 
velopment of public leaders who under- 
stand better the nature of the resources 
of the Christian faith for aiding men in 
their decision making, leaders with 
clearer concepts about the theological 
implications of some of their public 
acts. Teachers for seminaries and uni- 
versities might be given some training 
so that they could help men and women 
more adequately to prepare themselves 
for participation in public life through 
a deeper understanding of the relation- 
ship of their religious convictions to 
their roles in that life. 


It should be very clear that such in- 
stitutes and centers would not be trying 
to arrive at an ecumenical point of 
view. The “institute idea” does not in- 
volve any attempt to seek some sort of 
common denominator of ethics upon 
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which all could agree. This would be 
the “shibboleth of doctrinaire secular- 
ism” against which the American Bish- 
ops warned in their annual statement of 
1948. The centers could be excellent 
forums wherein Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic social scientists and theologians 
could meet and learn more about how 
their ideas and theological convictions 
motivate or fail to motivate men in de- 
cision making. This theme must be of 
profound interest to Catholic scholars 
who have been struck by the compara- 
tively small impact of Catholic teach- 
ing on the professional lives and public 
conduct of a good many Catholic politi- 
cians. In learning more about the rela- 
tion of theology to political decisions, 
social scientists, theologians and persons 
in public life would also be clarifying 
for themselves and for each other their 
own faith positions. 


Answers Not Easy 


It is obvious that a program such as 
this idea envisages contains no easy 
answers or quick solutions. It offers 
the penance of research and the humility 
of admitting errors rather than the ease 
of certainty. However, it can accomp- 
lish some things which are well worth 
doing and deserving of Catholic sup- 
port. For one thing, an institute type 
program can reduce some of the ten- 
sions which are created and sustained by 
misunderstanding. It cannot totally 
abolish all of these tensions, nor would 
it attempt to do so, but it can make 
them more bearable and by encourag- 
ing efforts to achieve better understand- 
ing, even productive of new thought. 
A very different kind of relation exists 
between Catholics and Protestants who 
have a sympathetic knowledge of each 
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other’s moral positions on a question like 
birth control, for example, than that 
which exists where misunderstanding 
is rampant. 

For another thing, institutes devoted 
to a study of ethics and public policy 
decisions can help to reduce or remove 
tensions resulting from an absence of 
true understanding. These tensions are 
damaging and unproductive because 
they have no real basis. When Protes- 
tants realize that the natural law con- 
cept, correctly understood, does not 
produce an impossible dualism in human 
affairs, and when Catholics come to 
learn that Protestant ideas about the 
“law of love” do not necessarily make 
for moral relativism, a source of ad- 
ventitious tension will be eliminated. 
As the area of understanding enlarges, 
the areas of cooperation increase. To- 
day’s political and social problems need 
the united efforts of all men of good 
will, if they are to be rightly solved. 

Monsignor Ellis’ call to Catholic 
scholars to enter into closer contacts 
with their non-Catholic fellows should 
be enthusiastically answered. Secular 
knowledge is not the peculiar posses- 
sion of any faith group, including 
Catholics. Men of all faiths need the 
corrective effect of having their knowl- 
edge and points of view subjected to 
critical analysis. Yet such true scholar- 
ship needs communities within which 
such a corrective dialogue can take 
place between men of good will, eager 
for a better understanding of their own 
and others’ ultimate loyalties as these 
impinge upon the decisions which are 
made in the area of public affairs. In- 
stitutes of ethics and politics or similar 
organizations are at least steps in that 
direction and are worthy of the support 
of Catholics and Protestants alike. 
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The Root of 
Delinquenc 


For MANY years I have been attend- 
ing, participating in, or conducting 
conferences concerned with juvenile de- 
linquency. The frame of reference, the 
specialized vantage point of each con- 
ference varies. One conference is com- 
posed of parents who seek the answer 
to delinquency. Another time educators 
meet. Then social workers. Next police 





Editor’s Note: The author of the 
above article addresses himself to this 
menacing problem of juvenile delin- 
quency from a particularly rich back- 
ground. In the New York City Police 
Department for 21 years, James J. 
Brennan acquired his B.S., M.A. and 
Ph.D. while a member of the force. 
Most of his years as a policeman were 
spent with the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
whose Director of Training he ulti- 
mately became. After retirement, he 
served one year as a full professor at 
Michigan State University’s School of 
Police Administration and Public Safe- 
ty. Currently he is the administrative 
director of the New York State Youth 
Commission, at Albany. 
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juvenile officers meet to cope with the 
problem from the viewpoint of police- 
community cooperation. One must give 
every credit to those who plan, organize, 
or attend these many conferences. 

But what of their accomplishments? 

A conference is held to prove that 
youth’s delinquency is due to the ex- 
istence of slums. Occasionally slum 
clearance results. Does delinquency dis- 
appear? It does not! Another confer- 
ence. Another theme. More school facil- 
ities are needed and acquired. Church- 
men meet and talk and plan. A religious 
revival is proposed. Mental hygienists 
meet. Pronouncements are made. Clin- 
ics are organized. A conference is held. 
Recreation is to be the answer. More 
clubs, more playgrounds are opened. 
All too often delinquency operates in 
the very shadows of the new recrea- 
tion activity. Police heads meet. More 
men are put on patrol. Curfews are im- 
posed. Penologists meet. Plans are dis- 
cussed for new institutions, more pro- 
bations, more detailed pre-sentence in- 
vestigation, more vocational training, 
more parole. Does delinquency disap- 
pear? It does not. 
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Let us stop here a moment and con- 
sider some facts and figures. The Uni- 
form Crime Reports for 1955 indicate 
that there were over two million major 
crimes in the United States that the 
police knew about. In terms of arrests 
for these crimes youth under 18 con- 
stituted 42.3 per cent of the offenders. 
Of this group 47.9 per cent were under 
15 years of age. These figures, it should 
be remembered, refer only to major 
crimes—crimes of rape, murder, rob- 
bery, larceny, aggravated assault, bur- 
glary and auto theft. 


Extensive Problem 


Interviewed on July 13, Katherine 
Brownell Oettinger, chief of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau, reported that 
the nation’s juvenile delinquency rate 
has risen for the eighth consecutive 
year. Provisional figures for the last 
year from 1,148 courts, Dr. Oettinger 
noted, show a 20 per cent increase in 
the 10-17 age group. The population 
increase for the same age group was 
only three per cent. 


Moreover, the problem of juvenile 
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delinquency, as Federal figures indicate, 
is a national one. The United States 
Children’s Bureau states that more than 
one million youth between 12 and 17 
are in difficulty with the police, courts 
and other agencies. 

This all prefaces my suggestion that 
possibly our failures are due not to 
our but rather occur be- 
cause we have been committed to a 
wrong approach. My suggestion is quite 
radical. And I am using the word rudi- 
cal in its exact sense. It is taken from 


intentions 


the Latin radix, which means root. I 
should like, then, to do some radical 
surgery on our ideas, our ideals and 
our programs and to expose what I 
believe to be the cancerous root of our 
problem.’ 

First, I contend that our youth are 
the product of a culture that operates 
in a moral vacuum and that they live 


1 For further consideration of the causes 
contributing to crime in this country, see 
John A. Gavin, “Three Factors in*U. S. 
Crime,” SOCIAL ORDER, 2(January, 1952) 
15-19. Religious laxity, broken homes and 
poor education—in this order of impor- 
tance—are discussed by the author, who is 
connected with the State Department of 
Correction, Boston, Mass. 
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without purpose, without direction, 
without moral restraint. In short, they 
are amoral. 

Secondly, I contend that youth can 
be guided and regenerated only by those 
who possess a sense of personal, moral 
responsibility. “Non dat, quod non 
habet.” You can’t give what you have- 
n’t got. 

Let us carefully consider my first 
contention. Our youth are amoral. They 
lack moral precepts, guides and direc- 
tions. Life is without a meaningful end. 

A boy stands on a hill in a park in 
an eastern city. He aims a .22-caliber 
rifle at the head of a man passing by. 
He kills a young rabbi here on a visit 
from London, England. Why? He felt 
like it. Three youths go out for an 
evening of fun. They torture a tramp 
and then kill him. They rape a girl. 
Why? One didn’t like tramps. They 
all wanted some fun. Boys and girls, 
teen-agers, living in a well-to-do com- 
munity, establish a sex club and engage 
in sex orgies. Throughout the country 
youth destroy property in schools and 
homes. Why? They wanted some fun. 

These are actions of the socially and 
morally deficient. These are the actions 
of animals satisfying primitive urges 
without regard to right and wrong. 
We cannot cure these character defi- 
ciencies with slum clearance, volley- 
balls, increased income, free milk, psy- 
chiatric clinics or by creating more 
prisons to house these morally deficient 
youth. 

As a policeman I have covered a slum 
area with two to three hundred delin- 
quents a year but there were thousands 
of youngsters living in the same area 
who were not delinquent. I have treated 
delinquents from financially poor homes 
but I have also treated them from homes 
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of the wealthy. I have had delinquents 
from the homes of the illiterate and 
the low intelligence group but I have 
also had them from the homes of the 
intelligentsia, the bearers of degrees. 

Many of my cases came from areas 
with little or no recreational facilities 
but I have also been called to commu- 
nities with ample recreation and yet a 





serious delinquency problem. I have 
treated delinquent youth who have suf- 
fered from frustration, fear and anxiety 
but there are thousands with similar 
psychological problems who are not 
delinquent. I had a delinquent boy with 
a physical deformity but another boy 
with a similar deformity has made a 
great contribution to society, while 
living a full, complete life. 

There is no intention on my part to 
decry or depreciate in any way the need 
to provide for youth those things neces- 
sary for physical growth, comfort and 
well-being. 

However, we seem to have forgotten 
entirely the nature of man. He is not 
mere physical matter; he is not merely 
an animal. He is possessed of a soul 
and a body. We have, wittingly or not, 
cheated youth of the training and nour- 
ishment necessary for their spiritual 
nature. Man is a citizen of two worlds. 
He belongs to earth for now and to 
heaven for eternity. He must be trained 
for both abodes and our intellect is 
stultified if we do not appreciate the 
need for greater training to prepare him 
to realize his final, eternal destiny. 
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It is tragic to realize that all too 
frequently those individuals and insti- 
tutions who have failed youth are those 
who should and frequently pretend to 
be concerned about them. First, the 
parents. 

Amongst sociologists we find agree- 
ment on some principles. They all seem 
to agree that the home is the primary 
source of the socialization of the child. 
The moralists stress this responsibility 
and dictate that the parents bear a 
direct responsibility from God to in- 
culcate concepts of right and wrong in 
their offspring. Psychologists are agreed 
that the well-adjusted, the neurotic- 
free individuals are those whose early 
home life was in an atmosphere of love, 
affection, security and discipline. 

Do delinquents have such homes? 
Rarely have I found it so. All too 
frequently I have treated professionally 
delinquent boys and girls whose parents 
considered them to be biological acci- 
dents. They were never wanted. Such 
a home does not provide love, affection, 
security, regardless of the I.Q. of the 
parents." 

We have various categories of parents 
—good, immoral and vicious—but one 
category is descriptive of most parents 
of delinquents. They are the inadequate. 
These parents have no real interest, no 
sense of moral responsibility, no know- 
ledge of the purpose of marriage and no 
knowledge of human destiny. These 
people actually expose their children to 
moral perils because they wish to keep 
up the cultural pattern of the com- 
munity. We see children “going steady” 
at fifteen. We see the perfection of the 
human body raised to an idolatrous 


1 See Theodore M. Newcomb, “Inside the 


Family Today,” SocraL Orper, 6 (May, 
1956) pp. 195-9.—Ed. 
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level. Youth is given complete license 
as to what to read, where to go and 
what to do. And the uncontrolled use 
of the car is a must. 


Moral Softness 


These important matters are not de- 
cided in terms of right and wrong, but 
rather in regard to what others are 
doing. Mother prompts the seven-year- 
old to be four to ride free on the bus. 
Father brags of beating the traffic light, 
cheating on his income tax and put- 
ting over a fast deal. Church is a place 
where children are sent on Sunday 
morning while the parents sleep off the 
effects of the night before. Is it any 
wonder children question the need for 
church when they don’t see their par- 
ents going? Discipline isn’t advocated 
by the popularized, condensed psychol- 
ogy courses found in the best sellers. 
“Children shouldn’t be required to do 
or refrain from doing things.” Yet 
society will expect compliance with its 
laws. 


Being a parent requires an apprecia- 
tion of the facts of life. Parenthood is 
a partnership with God. Its purpose is 
to bring children into the world and 
then to work, both father and mother, 
long and hard to inculcate into the 
young and growing child an apprecia- 
tion of eternal truths, of moral and 
social responsibility. Parents who are 
without this understanding lack the 
personal and moral responsibility neces- 
sary to help their children. 

What of the responsibility of our 
schools? Many are proud of our exten- 
sive public educational system. Despite 
the need for additional facilities and 
personnel, our present educational in- 
stitutions now span the life of our 
youth from his pre-school age to college 
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and beyond. Unfortunately, however, 
we cannot remedy the amoral character 
of youth with sole attention to their 
ability to read, write and do arithmetic. 

The separation of church and school 
as distinctive entities is an acceptable 
proposition. However, when the sepa- 
ration results in the rejection or omis- 
sion of moral training, education be- 
comes destructive. We cannot teach 
youth to be good without an absolute 
reason for being good. If all things are 
relative, then man’s actions will be rela- 
tive and they will be related to his own 
selfish ends. 

The laws of God and society are di- 
rected towards our living, as a group, 
secure in our lives, our property, our 
pursuit of happiness. Adherence to 
law requires self-discipline and dis- 
cipline is something we must learn. 
Many critics of our educational system 
find it not only lacks any training in 
discipline but believe it actually en- 
courages non-conformity, rebelliousness 
and the pursuit of selfishness. One is 
amazed to read of curricula changes 
determined, not by need for mental and 
moral growth, but because of student 
likes and dislikes. Must education sink 
to the needs of the lowest common de- 
nominator? 

Educational philosophy does not 
come from the air. It is designed and 
implemented by men and women. If 
they lack understanding of the great 
dignity and destiny of youth, if they 
lack a sense of personal and moral re- 
sponsibility, then education will not 
contribute to the total maturity of the 
individual. It will actually contribute 
to his moral imbecility. You cannot 
give what you do not have. 

What is the role of organized religion 
in combating juvenile delinquency? 
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We should pay public homage to the 
dedicated men and women who give 
their lives to God as they labor for the 
salvation of souls. The constant de- 
velopment of our church programs— 
our buildings, our schools, our social 
services, is amazing. Without our 
churches and synagogues and the teach- 
ing they provide we would be lost in 
our own confusion. They show the 
way and provide help to travel the way. 


Lack of Religion 

Yet one is disturbed in finding so 
many youth ignorant of the whole con- 
cept of religious training or its appli- 
cation to their daily lives. Eighty-five 
per cent of the serious cases I have 
handled had no active religious affilia- 
tion. Recently a group of 130 boys in 
a correctional institution were queried 
on their religious activity. Ninety-two 
had never been in church in their lives. 
Eighteen had been in church five times. 
This relationship is far too great to be 
dismissed by spurious, superficial socio, 
logical studies. 

There has been too much unscientific 
head-counting of delinquents and crim- 
inals in terms of their faith. For ex- 
ample, it seems impressive to read that 
40 per cent of the inmates of a given 
institution are Catholic. But what 
yardstick is here being used? Suppose 
we decide that active Catholicism 
means saying one’s morning and night 
prayers, going to Mass on Sundays and 
Holy Days of obligation and receiving 
the sacraments once a month. I stake 
my professional reputation that you 
will not find one-half of one-half of 
one per cent in prison who meet such 
criteria. And I am also sure that a 
comparable yardstick measuring ac- 
ceptable Protestant or Jewish religious 
practice would elicit the same results. 
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There are too many youth who have 
not been reached by the church. The 
challenge is there. The mission call is 
not only merely from the far-off lands. 
It is rising from every corner of our 
cities, from every countryside. 

Another observation must be made. 
The Ten Commandments must not 
only be learned in their words, but also 
in their application. People must come 
to realize that “Thou shalt not steal” 
has an application to everyday living. 
It means that you can’t cheat on your 
expense account, defraud on your in- 
come tax or cheat the tradesmen. The 
Sixth Commandment involves more 
than the commission of adultery. It 
forbids what leads to it; it promotes 
purity and clean-living in our youth. 
“Thou shalt not kill” involves much 
more than shooting someone down in 
cold blood. It forbids anger, it forbids 
killing another’s reputation, it controls 
the careless person who drives a car 
with disregard for law and is therefore 
a potential danger to life. 

Religious tenets must be applied to 
daily living. Otherwise, they are only 
trite phrases heard in church and 
synagogue and conveniently left there. 

Our religious leaders, despite their 
accomplishments and despite their long 
and arduous day, must reexamine their 
responsibilities. This will call for 
further sacrifice. The unreached must 
be reached. We cannot be content with 
saving the saved. 

Let us now consider secondary but 
important institutions and agencies of 
the community that have a role to play 
in youth work. 

Government must be _ concerned 
about youth—it must be concerned 
with education, health, courts, proba- 
tion, institutions. When, for example, 
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institutions for wayward youth are far 
inferior to those provided for cats and 
dogs, it is difficult to believe govern- 
ment is in the hands of men with a 
sense of personal, moral responsibility. 
Again, we must remember that govern- 
ment is in the possession of men. If 
they cheat, connive and compromise, 
they are defective and give youth bad 
example. 


Sense of Responsibility Needed 


Society provides a police force to 
enforce law, to protect life and prop- 
erty, to apprehend violators and to 
prevent crime. Police work is con- 
ducted by individuals and not by ro- 
bots. When there is prejudice in law 
enforcement, there is violence to the 
moral order. When a policeman, for the 
sake of a free bottle, allows a tavern 
to sell to minors, not only is the statute 
violated but the moral degradation of 
youth is advanced. We cannot dis- 
cipline others without disciplining our- 
selves. We cannot regulate social con- 
duct without regulating our own. We 
cannot fill the moral vacuum in which 
our youth perish if we are immoral. 
Police must be moral, responsible peo- 
ple if law enforcement is to achieve its 
objective. 


The agencies of service, of health, 
mental, social, recreational, cannot suc- 
cessfully further the moral develop- 
ment of youth if their primary con- 
cern is their own selfish interests. 
Worrying about boundary lines and de- 
lineating services may be right for cats 
and dogs but it cannot be part of the 
thinking of morally responsible people 
who have one goal—the present and 
eternal salvation of youth. 

Merchants and operators of commer- 
cial recreation facilities who deal in 
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pornographic literature or expose youth 
to moral hazards can, of course, be 
regulated to a certain extent by law. 
Public opinion, however, should make it 
plain that these people can lay no claim 
to being morally responsible individuals. 
Greed leads them to destroy souls and 
all the rationalization in the world does 
not mitigate their crimes one whit. 


The press and other media of com- 
munication are vital institutions in a 
free society. They inform, they edu- 
cate. Their power for good is unlimited. 
They must be diligent to promote the 
good and condemn wrong regardless of 
where it occurs or by whom it is com- 
mitted. Moreover, those who manage 
and direct these facilities can determine 
if they will be the watchdogs for the 
good of youth. They can arouse a com- 
munity. They can expose its ills. They 
can compel the attention of those who 
should attend to the needs of youth. 
Again we deal with people. If they 
have a sense of personal, moral respon- 
sibility the job will be done. If they 
haven’t, youth will continue to be 
sacrificed. 





In discussions of ways for better 
police-community cooperation in deal- 
ing with delinquent youth, I often 
wonder if what is needed is a descrip- 
tion of techniques or an exhortation to 
forget differences in the community, 
the diversities in education, titles, pro- 
fessions and the like for collaboration 
toward a common goal. Instead of 
diagrams and descriptions of referral 
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procedures, intake processes and fur- 
ther organizational agenda, I should 
like to urge a moment of quiet reflec- 
tion to consider a few questions. The 
answers to these will determine our 
needs and the success of our future 
efforts in reducing juvenile delin- 
quency. 


Objectives Incomplete? 


What are we working for? Why are 
we working for young people? Are we 
only looking for an immediate stopgap, 
temporary protection and security? 
You could lock up all youth and get 
that. Are we looking for a veneer of 
good citizenship predicated on fear or 
brought about by “miracle drugs?” 
Or are we prepared to take a new look 
at youth, to see souls as well as bodies? 
Are we content to see only the need 
to feed youngsters, to clothe them, to 
train them in the arts and vocations, to 
provide for their free time? Or are 
Americans ready to see the other side 
of youth—the spiritual side with its 
need for eternal truths, for an unchang- 
ing moral code, for guideposts that are 
fixed? Will Americans become effec- 
tively conscious of youth’s need for re- 
sponsible parents, for schools that edu- 
cate the total man, for honesty in gov- 
ernment, in the police, in the agencies 
that serve and communicate with young 
people? 

If we concentrate exclusively on the 
material needs of youth, we are wasting 
our time. If we choose to see the 
totality that is youth and are impressed 
with the far greater importance of its 
spiritual and moral needs, we are, all of 
us, working for the reduction of juve- 
nile delinquency and, thus, for the so- 
cial health of the America of tomorrow. 
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Italy's 
RFC 


R. A. BISHOP 


The Cassa per il Mezzogiorno is a 
public executive agency which was set 
up by the Italian Government in 1950 
to deal with the special economic and 
social problems of Southern Italy, 
roughly speaking the area lying to the 
south of Rome and including the off- 
lying islands, Sicily, Sardinia, Elba and 
others. That there is a special prob- 
lem in the South can be seen by even 
the casual traveler. 

The traveler’s way lies along roads 
which lace through rugged mountains, 
largely denuded of forests and eroded 
by the heavy winter rainfall. In the 
summer for months on end the sun 
shines and the meagre crops scorch in 
dusty patches of arable land edged into 
the rocky hillsides. The villages, for 





Oxford graduate and agricultural econ- 
omist fer the UN’s Food and Agricuitural 
Organization, Mr. Bishop served on a team 
investigating land reform on behalf of the 
Italian government and FAO; he is cur- 
rently serving as an adviser to the Iranian 
government, helping to devise alternative 
sources of income for peasants whose opi- 
um peppy crop has been banned. 
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Transforming Southern Italy 


historical reasons (self-protection and 
anti-malaria), are crowded upon hill- 
tops, accessible only with difficulty over 
unpaved roads. Their location, which 
was sensible in times past, now handi- 
caps the services—such as electricity, 
main water and drainage, bus routes 
and so on—which are both desirable 
and necessary for social and economic 
well-being. The majority of the in- 
habitants work on the land for periods 
varying between 100 and 150 days a 
year. They spend much time going 
long distances to and from the fields, 
rather than actually working on them. 
The combination of underemployment 
and unfavorable terrain, weather and 
soil conditions keeps the income of 
agricultural workers low. 


But even this opportunity is not 
available for all; for there is no in- 
dustry and little commerce in these 
mountain villages. They have, in fact, 
lost their social and economic raison 
@étre; the young men and women, 
whose clean and neat appearance con- 
trasts with the narrow dirty alleys and 
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unsanitary broken - down buildings, 
spend their time lounging on the cor- 
ners, waiting for something to turn up. 
The more enterprising may perhaps 
emigrate to Rome or to the North or to 
countries abroad. 


Impressions Confirmed 


These car window impressions are 
supported by much statistical and eco- 
nomic data. The best general indicator 
of the level of development is perhaps 
the average annual per capita income; 
in 1938 in the Mezzogiorno (South It- 
aly) it was 1,476 lire, whereas in the 
North it was 3,382 lire; in 1954 it 
was 105, 738 and 237, 625 lire respec- 
tively. These figures are, of course, 
in the then current lire and, as there 
was a considerable inflation between 
1938 and 1954, the increase does not 
mean very much. The important point 
is that the per capita income in the 
South was and remains well below half 
that of the North. It is also of interest 
that the absolute income is very low. In- 
ternational monetary exchange rates are 
not very good for comparing national 
income figures but at current rates av- 
erage per capita income in the South 
is about $170 annually. 

It is, of course, possible in any 
country to isolate specific regions with 
a much lower level of development than 
the rest. In Italy, however, it is not 
a question of delimiting a backward 
island in a sea of prosperity, for the 
Mezzogiorno contains a large propor- 
tion of the total population and land 
surface and a small proportion of the 
country’s economic resources. 

In 1953 38 percent of the people 
and 40 percent of the area were in the 
South. Of the population of the South 
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at the census of 1951, 37 percent were 
active and of the active population 55 
percent engaged in agriculture, in hunt- 
ing and fishing, compared with 44 per- 
cent and 36 percent respectively in the 
North. Of the land area, about 30 
percent is mountainous and about 55 
percent hilly. In spite of the high pro- 
portion of population in the South, it 
had only 20 percent of the means of 
transport for industry, 13 percent of 
electricity used for purposes other than 
lighting, 18 percent of the lodging ca- 
pacity of hotels and boarding houses, 
10 percent of the subsidiary roads and 
so on. Other indicators tell the same 
story: as regards education, in 1951 25 
percent of the population over six years 
old in the South was illiterate but only 
§ percent in the North; as regards 
health conditions, in 1954 in the Mez- 
zogiorno there were 64 deaths in the 
first year of life per 1,000 live births 
while in the North the corresponding 
figure was only 42. 
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The same story emerges if one con- 
centrates one’s inquiries on a single sub- 
ject, for instance, on the housing situa- 
tion in Naples, the largest and most 
important city of the South. The 1951 
census showed that Naples had 1,010,- 
550 inhabitants as against 188,876 
dwellings and 460,000 rooms or a little 
more than two persons per room, com- 
pared with about one and one-half per- 
sons per room in Rome and one in 
Turin and Milan. (To interpret these 
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figures correctly it must be remembered 
that in Italy a “room” by convention 
refers to cubic space within a dwelling 
and includes the hall, the kitchen, the 
bathroom, etc.) These averages conceal 
the fact that, while 309,000 of the 
citizens of Naples lived in 327,000 
rooms, 702,000 others lived in 149,000 
rooms; the result was an average of 
four and three-quarters persons per 
room in the city. It has further been 
estimated that 20,000 persons were still 
living in barracks or public buildings 
occupied after the war as an emergency 
measure, 9,000 more in cellars, founda- 
tions, ruins of damaged buildings and 
so on, 10,000 more in buildings offici- 
ally declared to be dangerous or in 
serious disrepair and 78,000 others in 
shacks in the center of the city judged 
unfit for human habitation. 


Problems Endemic 


Although Naples is an extreme ex- 
ample—the city suffered very heavy 
damage during the war—similar prob- 
lems confront many towns and vil- 
lages in the South. Overcrowding, un- 
sanitary living conditions, buildings in 
poor repair and so on are endemic. 


If these facts have been stressed, it 
is to indicate the magnitude and na- 
ture of the problems of the South of 
Italy. There have been many diagnoses 
and many suggested remedies but it is 
generally agreed that, previous to the 
foundation of the Cassa per il Mezzo- 
giorno, all these proposals failed because 
they were piecemeal and lacked an in- 
tegrated approach. Thus it was that 
when De Gasperi came to tackle the 
problem of the South he decided to set 
up a single semi-autonomous agency, 
charged with tackling all the aspects of 
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the problem as a whole and responsible 
to a permanent committee of ministers 
rather than to individual departments 
of the government. And be it noted 
that among the motives of this Chris- 
tian Democratic statesman there was a 
large element of humanitarianism, 
manifest in his desire to relieve poverty 
and distress. 


There are two comments which may 
be made about the decision to try to 
do something effective about the South 
of Italy. The first point concerns the 
humanitarian motive which prompted 
the setting up of the Cassa. It is easy 
to minimize this motivation. Some 
critics have professed to see in the Cassa 
only a political expedient to counter the 
growth of communism in the South; 
others have asserted that the impulse 
came mainly from the Big Business in- 
terests of the North which need to find 
bigger and richer markets within the 
country; and there are other arguments 
of the same kind. It is sterile to get 
involved in a discussion of this nature 
and probably impossible to prove or dis- 
prove the truth of the arguments. It 
seems to me more constructive to ask 
what is likely to be the response of a 
normal person when brought face to 
face with the acute, degrading poverty 
to be found in villages throughout 
Southern Italy. His first reaction is 
probably to put his hand in his pocket 
and to try by personal giving to relieve 
the distress that he sees. A moment’s re- 
flection is enough to show that this is 
inadequate. What about the people the 
visitor does not see, those around the 
corner, those in the next village and in 
all the other villages in Southern Italy? 
Even were he a Rockefeller, his gifts 
could be only a palliative with a very 
limited radius. 
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The true remedy is to raise the gen- 
eral level of economic and industrial 
activity, so that there is the possibility 
of decent work and a decent income 
for everybody. This is a task beyond 
the power of a single individual. Only 
governments can mobilize the efforts 
necessary to get results. Individuals 
who are moved by the poverty of un- 
derdeveloped regions or countries 
should ask themselves what should be 
done to speed up economic develop- 
ment and how to urge governments in 
this direction. 
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The second comment is that a major 
factor in the backwardness of the Mez- 
zogiorno was unsatisfactory institu- 
tions. Only by setting up a completely 
new institution was it deemed possible 
to deal with the problems of the area. 
The Mezzogiorno is also, it is true, 
somewhat more poorly endowed than 
the North with natural resources but 
this is not the whole story. Even 
where natural resources are available, 
they are either wasted for lack of proper 
care, €.g., rainwater eroding the hillsides 
instead of being used for irrigation, or 
else do not benefit the local inhabitants. 
Thus the Abruzzi mountains produce 
2,500 million kilowatt-hours of hydro- 
electric power but most of it is ex- 
ported out of the region. As a result, 
scores of villages lack electric light and 
the expenditure of the area on electric- 
ity is only one and one-half percent of 
personal consumptioa expenditures. 

The backwardness of the South is a 
classic example of the effect of unsat- 
isfactory institutional arrangements on 
economic development. At the time 
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of the unification of Italy, the South 
was somewhat behind the North, 
though in general the industrial revo- 
lution in Italy had only just started at 
that time. The extension of the fiscal 
taxation and customs arrangements of 
the North to the whole of Italy, how- 
ever, put Southern industry under 
numerous handicaps to which it was 
unable to adjust and from which it 
never recovered. This, to repeat, is an 
object lesson on the importance of in- 
stitutional arrangements in the eco- 
nomic development of a country. It 
is perhaps also an indicator that there 
is need for a constant check on the op- 
eration of these institutions in the light 
of changing circumstances. Institu- 
tions are man-made and can be changed 
and are thus a proper field for govern- 
ment intervention. 


When the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno 
was instituted, it was envisaged that it 
would operate for a limited period 
(originally ten, now 12 years), using 
money from an endowment fund, set 
up by the government, which could 
not be touched for any other purpose. 
The main division of expenditure was 
established from the beginning; the 
Cassa, however, had a free hand in its 
choice of individual projects, provided 
they fitted in with the overall program. 
The initiative for project proposals 
comes from established organizations, 
such as local government authorities. 
These agencies apply to the Cassa for 
financing and for permission to pro- 
ceed. The Cassa has the responsibility 
for checking the technical aspects of 
the proposal, its financial and economic 
soundness and its place in the general 
program. When these points have been 
settled, the Cassa arranges for the ex- 
ecution of the project, frequently 
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through the instrumentality of organi- 
zations already on the spot, such as 
landowners’ cooperatives for land im- 
provement, irrigation authorities and 
so on. For reforestation programs it 
has worked through the Government 
Forestry Service. For drinking water 
and town drainage projects it has it- 
self, in the absence of other appropriate 
bodies, arranged for contracts and con- 
trol. On the whole, however, the Cassa 
does not itself directly engage in de- 
velopment activities. An important re- 
quirement for the approval of a spe- 
cific project is that it be additional to 
the normal routine work of the govern- 
ment department. Without this pro- 
viso, much of the effort to provide an 
untouchable source of funds and a 
quicker pace of development would be 
dispersed and wasted.’ 

The work on land reform falls some- 
what outside this general administra- 
tive framework. There are several land 
reform agencies in Italy which are, like 
the Cassa, semi-autonomous bodies with 
defined responsibilities in this field un- 
der the law. These operate independ- 
ently of close state control. Those land 
reform agencies which fall within the 
ambit of the activities of the Cassa de- 
rive their funds from it and must con- 
form to the requirements of an inte- 
grated approach; apart from this re- 
quirement they maintain their inde- 
pendent status. 

The Cassa was endowed with a fund 
of 1,280,000 million lire ($2,000 mil- 
lion). Of this sum 71 percent was to 
be spent on land reclamation and trans- 





1 This point is implicit in the full title of 
the Cassa: “Cassa per Opere Straordinarie 
di Pubblico Interesse nell’ Italia Meridi- 
onale,” i.e. it is a fund for exceptional 
public works in Southern Italy. 
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formation, 12 percent on water supply, 
nine percent on roads, six percent on 
railways and two percent on tourist 
promotion. It will be noticed that 
there is no provision here for direct 
investment in industry. This is in 
accordance with the basic conception 
of the Cassa; its function is to furn:sh 
(what has come to be termed) the in- 
frastructure for a thriving economy 
and is to act as a catalyst for economic 
development. The Cassa is not to en- 
gage in activities itself. 


Aid to Industry 


Its role, therefore, in relation to in- 
dustry is to see to it that credit is 
available on conditions which will a:- 
tract new industries to the region and 
which will encourage old ones to ex- 
pand. For this purpose industrial in- 
vestment funds have been set up which 
provide medium-term credit at favor- 
able rates of interest to industry. The 
money for these funds comes partly 
from the Cassa, partly from local au- 
thorities and partly from _ private 
sources, the Cassa being authorized to 
finance its contribution by means of 
international borrowing, e¢.g., from the 
World Bank. This latter provision is 
intended partly to relieve the strain 
on the balance of payments of the Cas- 
sa’s development program and partly 
to provide a “private” supply of for- 
eign exchange. By this latter means 
the Cassa is able to facilitate imports 
of capital equipment, if necessary, for 
industrialists making use of the invest- 
ment funds. These credit arrange- 
ments were supported by others for re- 
lief of taxation and for customs priv- 
ileges. 

(to be concluded) 
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The 


EVER PRESENT 
REFUGEE 


ALOYSIUS J. WYCISLO 


In the aftermath of World War II 
one of the most tragic human dramas 
was the plight of the refugee. Because 
of our country’s inescapable involve- 
ment in world affairs, the last decade 
has witnessed a ‘movement of these 
refugees to the United States. This 
situation has aroused unusual interest 
because of its dramatic character and 
also because of its sharp contrast with 
earlier immigration movements to this 
country. 


Americans have thus become more 
and more conscious of the presence of 
refugees at home and abroad. 


The emotion-packed release by the 
United States Army of the “Displaced 
Persons” from slave labor camps moved 
Congress in 1948 to set aside temporar- 
ily our basic immigration policy. As a 
result, 400,000 DPs found new homes in 
America. Next, the problem of the “Ex- 
pellees” came to public notice. These 





Monsignor Wycislo is Assistant Executive 
Director of Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWC, the official agency of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy for overseas aid. 
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people are ethnic Germans who were 
driven from their homes, principally in 
East and Central Europe, by Soviet 
conquests and by the harsh terms of 
the Potsdam Agreement. Congress 
amended the Displaced Persons Act in 
1950 to allow tens of thousands of these 
expellees to come in. Finally, there were 
the ‘‘Escapees,” people who, because of 
political and religious persecutions, fled 
and are still fleeing in increasing num- 
bers from behind the Iron and the Bam- 
boo Curtains. Congress passed the 
Refugee Relief Act in 1953 to admit 
some of these victims of communism; 
the legislation also assisted other refu- 
gees who had not won entry under the 
original Displaced Persons Act. Last 
winter, on the President’s personal initi- 
ative, the Hungarian emergency pro- 
gram was organized. By this decision of 
the Chief Executive some 6,500 vic- 
tims of the short-lived Hungarian revo- 
lution received visas to the United 
States; 26,000 others were admitted into 
the country under parole. 

In all, it is estimated that since the 
last war perhaps as many as 850,000 
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refugees have come to America. They 
gained admission in a dramatic applica- 
tion of our foreign policy; their entry 
was not the result of any change in 
our fixed immigration policy. 

Since 1945 a series of patchwork so- 
lutions to the problem of the ever pres- 
ent refugee has been attempted. All of 
these measures have been self-defeat- 
ing. From the President down to the 
relative still anxious to reunite his fam- 
ily, many Americans have begged Con- 
gress to take a long, hard look at the 
refugee problem and to find an over-all 
solution that will be at once realistic, 
generous and just. Yet this article is 
being written in the closing days of the 
summer session of our 85th Congress 
when the prospect of any substantial 
immigration legislation seems dim in- 
deed. 

The experts tell us that there is no 
chance for any basic revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Act. The reason? 
There is no “grass roots” support for a 
re-examination of our national immigra- 
tion policy and Congressmen know it. 
There is even little possibility that the 
President’s own proposals for changing 
the basic law to meet emergency situa- 
tions will be reported out of commit- 
tee. It is said that there is a slight 
chance—supposing Congressman Fran- 
cis Walter’s permission—that, in an 
effort to assuage the mood of guilt that 
pervades the closing days of Congress, 
a bit of special legislation may be pub- 
licly discussed. 

And there it is: the ever-present 
refugee problem and the absence of any 
positive American policy. 

Lest this viewpoint be deemed too 
pessimistic, attention can legitimately 
be called to some heartening features of 
these past ten or twelve years. There 
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has been, for example, a considerable 
growth in the United States of interest 
in the history of our immigration. Both 
historians and sociologists have con- 
tributed to an expanding body of litera- 
ture on immigration, on refugees and 
on the techniques of their resettlement. 


There has been a series of studies on 
the development of our policy of re- 
strictionism. The latest of these, Amer- 
ican Immigration Policy, 1924-1952, 
by Robert A. Divine, traces the develop- 
ment of discrimination against potential 
immigrants from the “Battle of the 
Nordics” through the depression years 
to the erecting of our present barriers 
against refugees. At long last a scholar 
has brought the problem of the refugee 
into focus with the general American 
restrictive policy on immigration. An 
outstanding recent work, produced by 
an historian, is Professor John Higham’s 
Strangers in the Land.’ The book is a 
contemporary classic on the subject of 
United States policy. Thoroughness is its 
characteristic and distinction. Were the 
writer asked to recommend a single 


book in the field, this would be it. 


Interest Grows in Colleges 

What is impressive about the new 
literature on United States immigration 
is that it emanates from many of our 
colleges and universities. Here, one 
hopes, opinion is being formed on a 
subject where the voting public needs 
education. Catholic institutions of 
learning have not yet produced any 
significant, scholarly work in the immi- 
gration field. True, there have been a 
number of dissertations but these, by 
reason of their form and scope, are per- 


1 Yale University Press, 220 pp. $4. 
2 Rutgers University Press, 431 pp. $6. 
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force limited. Important, however, has 
been the contribution in the form of 
workshops and seminars on immigration 
sponsored by several Catholic universi- 
ties during the past few years. 


Policy Racist at Root 


It is the conviction of many experts 
in the field of immigration that a bet- 
ter and more extensive educational pro- 
gram must be initiated if we are to see 
any real and necessary changes in the 
basic policy of United States immigra- 
tion. Too little is known, for instance, 
about the national origins formula 
which is the foundation for our re- 
strictive policy. When the subject is 
discussed and understood, it has been 
our experience that most people 
promptly recognize our present laws as 
not only undemocratic and unchristian 
but as the fruit of out-dated theories 
on the supposed superiority of certain 
races and nationalities. 


Morover, the American public might 
well be enlightened as to the compara- 
tive generosity of the countries which 
offered asylum to the Hungarian refu- 
gees after the revolution of last No- 


vernber. It will undoubtedly surprise 
most (and may even shame many) 


Americans to learn that our country, 
the traditional haven of the oppressed 
was, despite all our vocal anti-com- 
munism, the least open-armed in re- 
ceiving the victims of Soviet brutality, 
as the table below indicates. 


So much has been written these past 
ten years in pamphlets and books on the 
refugees that we confine our notice to 
just four books that have recently come 
to our attention. Professor Malcolm J. 
Proudfoot’s European Refugees, 1939- 
1952° is the result of six years of in- 
intensive research on the subject of 
forced population movement of peoples 
during and as a result of World War II. 
Having been Chief of the Displaced 
Persons Branch of SHAEF, the author 
was the logical man to write the com- 
prehensive treatment of refugees under 
the military control of the Allied 
armies. His study covers not only the 
operations of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA), sometimes severely criti- 
cized, but also the growing pains of the 
first and most successful international 
resettlement agency, the International 


* Northwestern University Press, 542 pp. 


$6.50. 





NATIONAL 
INCOME 
(Billions of $) 

9.4 

7.4 

21.6 
35.5 43.3 
30.0 49.9 
.937 1.8 
6.3 10.8 


COUNTRY 


Australia 
Belgium 
Canada 

France 

West Germany 
Israel 

The Netherlands 
Sweden 8.0 7.2 
Switzerland 5.4 4.9 
United Kingdom 42.6 51.2 
United States 342.4 167.4 
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(Millions) 


9.4 
8.8 
15.8 


POPULATION 


REFUGEES 

REFUGEES ADMITTED 
REFUGEES PER 100,000 PER $100 MILLION 
ADMITTED POPULATION NATIONAL INCOME 


5,757 61 61 
3,202 36 43 
17,704 111 81 
9,161 21 26 
11,593 23 39 
1,751 95 187 
4,500 42 72 
5,751 70 63 
10,336 208 192 
20,530 40 48 
31,835 19 9 
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Refugee Organization (IRO). For any 
serious student who wants to know the 
origins of today’s unsolved problem of 
the refugee the book will be immensely 
valuable. 

Another work, The Refugee* by K. 
C. Cirtautas, is a psychological study of 
the person of the refugee. The influx 
into the United States ot more than 
850,000 refugees has offered many 
problems to resettlement agencies and 
communities throughout the country. 
Not the least of these problems have 
been those affecting the mental and 
physical make-up of those human be- 
ings who sought a new life and a new 
home in our midst. One would have to 
be a refugee to understand the refugee 
fully. Dr. Cirtautas, a refugee himself, 
has given us a penetrating insight, 
based on research, into today’s homeless 
and uprooted man, his drives, his hopes, 
his views. Understanding the refugee is 
basic to good resettlement techniques. 
Welfare workers and immigration per- 
sonnel will find The Refugee not only 
interesting but profitable reading. 

The problem of the refugee, as far 
as the United States is concerned, is 
still unsolved for the simple reason that 
the recodification of our basic immi- 
gration laws, engineered through Con- 
gress in 1952, provided nothing to meet 
the emergencies in this age of the refu- 
gee. While these paragraphs are being 
prepared for the press, there is evidence 
that Congress is flirting with another 
easy way out, another ad hoc approach 
to the problem. Passage of special legis- 
lation for refugees does, of course, help 
human beings. We are grateful for that. 
What creates an agonizing dilemma, 
however, for those of us involved in the 
movement of people is the administra- 


* Meador Publishing Co., Boston, 166 pp. $3. 
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tion of an on-again-off-again program. 
The piecemeal approach to helping the 
homeless has its benefits; it also has its 
disappointments. Hopes are built up 
and then dashed as the special law 
comes to an end, families are separated, 


the sick are left behind. 


Congressmen Fearful 


The voluntary agencies and others 
support basic change in our immigra- 
tion policy. Congress, however, is 
afraid to face the real issue. It hides 
behind such statements as one made 
just a few months ago by a prominent 
Congressman: 

Our country, if it is to remain strong, 

cannot be flooded with selfish nationality 

groups, swelled by new arrivals imbued 

with ideologies hostile to vur way of 

life and our social and political system. 
This same Representative is active in 
investigating subversive activities. He 
must have at hand, then, the names of 
those “hostile to our way of life.” 
Among these names, can the Congress- 
man point to a single refugee whom 
Catholic Relief Services—NCWC has 
Lreught to this country over the past 
ten years? “Selfish nationality groups,” 
indeed! It is these nationality groups 
that built our country, that have and 
are giving their sons and daughters to 
our armed forces, that are enriching, 
not tearing down, our social, cultural 
and political systems. Let us have fewer 
excuses; let us have done with dis- 
credited theories of race and national- 
ism! If the books we have referred to 
serve their purpose, they will provide 
those seriously interested in knowing the 
background of our immigration laws 
with information to help re-educate 
Congress and to instruct Americans 
as to the real purpose of immigration. 
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READINGS IN MARRIAGE COUNSEL- 
ING. By Clark E. Vincent. Crowell, 
New York, 500 pp. $4.50. 


FUNDAMENTAL MARRIAGE COUNSEL- 
ING: A Catholic Viewpoint. By John 
R. Cavanagh, M.D. Bruce, Milwaukee, 
598 pp. $8. 

The popularity of a social institution 
is no criterion of its effectiveness. Marriage 
is more popular today than ever before, 
yet roughly 800,000 marital unions are dis- 
solved by the courts each year and count- 
less others are broken by desertion and 
separation or suffer “psychological di- 
vorce” through loss of affection. Clearly, 
thousands of troubled persons and marri- 
ages need help. They can still turn, of 
course, to various sources ranging from 
ever available relatives and friends to mem- 
bers of the helping professions with their 
diverse training and interests. The in- 
creasing demand for such help has lead, 
however, to the development of specialists 
who devote most of their efforts to supply- 
ing services in this area. Indeed, the pro- 
fession of marriage counseling is gradu- 
ally emerging as a full-time career. 

How do these specialists define their 
roles? What are the basic methods, tech- 
niques and principles they follow in prac- 
tice? Professor Vincent has assembled 52 
articles from various professional jour- 
nals to show how the experts answer these 
questions. The selections are not chosen 
to present a particular viewpoint. Each 
contributor discusses marriage counseling 
within the framework of his own disci- 
pline and, indeed, according to his own in- 
terpretation of that discipline. As a conse- 
quence, the volume offers a fairly broad 
coverage of the varied origins, different 
theories and widespread applications of 
current marriage counseling. 

On the other hand, the primary focus 
of Dr. Cavanagh’s text is on the informa- 
tion he feels the counselor needs in deal- 
ing with marital problems. Hence his man- 
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ual assembles a large mass of those facts 
considered important to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the marriage relationship. These 
facts are presented in five sections cover- 
ing the biological, sexual, fertility, social, 
and religious aspects of marriage. Although 
the text is admittedly over-weighted with 
medical material, this lack of balance is 
somewhat corrected through the addition 
of contributions by several specialists in 
the fields of sociology and religion. As the 
subtitle indicates, moral considerations 
throughout are treated from the Catholic 
viewpoint. 

In a sense, these two volumes can be 
regarded as complementary. The first 
stresses counseling methods and_ tech- 
niques, together with the presentation of 
case histories. The second offers neces- 
sary background material from various 
related specialties, as well as moral con- 
siderations pertinent to counseling Catho- 
lic couples. Neither text gives adequate 
consideration to the many complex prob- 
lems arising from parent-child relation- 
ships. 

It seems probable that the bulk of mar- 
riage counseling in the near future will 
continue to be carried on by members of 
the helping professions, rather than by 
full-time specialists. Such counselors will 
find these two volumes well worth reading 
both for the background material they 
present and for the variety of approaches 
they suggest. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 


A CITIZEN LOOKS AT CONGRESS. By 
Dean Acheson. Harper, New York, 124 
pp. $2.50. 

Excluding the introduction, which is for 
the most part a selective report and review 
of Woodrow Wilson’s observations on 
American government, Mr. Acheson di- 
vides his book into four parts: “The Con- 
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gress,” “The Presidency,” ‘“Legislative- 
Executive Relations” and “Prognosis.” 

The chapters “The Presidency” and 
“Legislative-Executive Relations” are, in 
my opinion, the best. There the author 
writes of those government activities with 
which he has had the most experience. 
He describes the office of the presidency, 
noting its institutional strength and weak- 
ness, the importance of the personality of 
the president and the bearing of historical 
events upon the exercise of the office. 

In the chapter “Legislative-Executive 
Relations,” Mr. Acheson includes a report 
of the personal relationships between 
members of the cabinet, as well as other 
officers of the executive branch of the 
government and members of Congress. 
This is the most interesting part of the 
book, not only because it gives a part of 
the history of government action on such 
vital measures as the Marshall Plan, but 
also because it demonstrates the determi- 
nation of government policies and the 
course of history. 

When Mr. Acheson writes of Congress, 
his observations are less accurate and his 
conclusions less valid. He suffers from a 
common failing of members of the execu- 
tive branch of the government in their an- 
alysis of Congress. They are too close to 
the growth to know whether they are 
looking at a grove of trees or at a for- 
est, yet not close enough to distinguish 
the trees. Mr. Acheson overestimates the 
power of the seniority system and of 
committee chairmen; on the other hand, 
he underestimates the force of the will of 
the majority of Congress which on major 
issues is like a tide running deep and 
strong beneath the surface ripples, a force 
difficult to discern or to report. 

The observations of the former Secre- 
tary of State on congressional control of 
the budget, or lack of such control, are 
only a shade above the uninformed criti- 
cism commonly voiced in_ resolutions 
passed by the Chamber of Commerce. He 
places great emphasis on the fact that the 
congressional committees having jurisdic- 
tion over revenue measures are different 
from the committees having responsibil- 
ity for appropriations. This arrangement, 
according to Mr. Acheson, results in “in- 
coherence and _ confusion,” illustrating 
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Wilson’s dictum that “the more power is 
divided, the more irresponsible it be- 
comes.” 

The ex-Secretary rejects the analogy of 
Congress as a pack of beagles in hopeless 
confusion, seeking scent and, when one 
has been found, running off together in full 
cry. “But Congress is not,” he says, “a 
pack. Each committee picks up a scent 
of its own seeking, and off they all go in 
every conceivable direction.” This is not, 
in fact, the case. As a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the tax 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, I can assure the author and those 
who may read his book that the members 
of this committee are continuously alert to 
the actions of the appropriations commit- 
tees, to the state of government finances 
and to the general economic conditions and 
trends. None of the committees of Con- 
gress operates in the state of isolation from 
other committees or with the indifference 
indicated by Mr. Acheson. 


It is true, as Mr. Acheson says, that the 
Congress suffers from distractions and 
does not always have command of the in- 
formation and the competence necessary to 
meet certain problems. He cites the spe- 
cific difficulties of decisions in the areas 
of defense and of foreign policy. Con- 
gress is not alone in its difficulties in these 
areas. There are problems of concentra- 
tion and of competence in the military 
services themselves, in the Department 
of Defense and the State Department. 


While the Congress is singled out for 
criticism on these grounds, we are ex- 
pected to agree that a Secretary of De- 
fense, taken from the board of directors 
or the presidency of a major corporation, 
can after a few days’ briefing and a few 
months in office speak authoritatively on 
defense problems, or that a former mem- 
ber of Congress, having served a few 
years as governor of a state, can come into 
an executive office and within a matter of 
a few months become an authority on 
foreign policy, while members of con- 
gressional committees, who for 10, 20 or 
even 30 years have been studying the 
problems within the jurisdiction of their 
committees, are lightly dismissed as ama- 
teurs or as suffering from busyness. Mr. 
Acheson lists some interesting questions 
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about the better organization of Congress 
and the fixing of party responsibility in 
the Congress. He does not give conclu- 
sive and convincing answers to the ques- 
tions he lists. 

Altogether Mr. Acheson makes few 
really wild pitches in writing of Congress, 
but he misses the plate far enough and 
often enough to deserve being removed 
from the game for wildness. 

Eucene J. McCartuy, M.C. 
Fourth District, Minnesota 


BAFFLING EYES OF YOUTH. By John 
K. Donohue. Association Press, New 
York, x, 251 pp. $3.50. 

THE CHURCHES AND JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY. By Robert and Muriel 
Webb. Association Press, New York, 64 
pp. 50c. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PRONENESS. 
By Joseph K. Balogh and Charles J. 
Rumage. Annals of American Sociology, 
Washington, D. C., 35 pp. $1. 

Over the course of years the YMCA 
has shown its great concern for the future 
citizens of America. Although their pro- 
grams have been at times marred by sec- 
tarianness, they are famous for their pro- 
fessional leadership and serious planning. 
The first two works show that the organi- 
zation is still attempting to give leader- 
ship in this field. 

The study by Donohue is a fascinating 
case history of a gang with which he ac- 
tually worked from the time the boys 
started their gang activity as adolescents 
until the group was broken by World 
War II. The author shows his ability 
to accept the group where it was and to 
work with it and in it to change the 
normative order which it held out to its 
members. The interest of the book for 
sociologists and social workers lies in the 
illustration of the principles of group 
processes and the inner dynamics of pri- 
mary group behavior. 

Unfortunately, the work is not devel- 
oped within any theoretical framework 
and does not attempt to conceptualize what 
was happening. Rather, it is an empirical 
study simply showing the activities of the 
group with little attention paid to the dy- 
namics of the situation. Because of this 
emphasis on particular incidents, it is 
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quite difficult to pick out the principles 
involved. This seriously limits the use- 
fulness of the book, since the interest en- 
gendered is likely to influence someone 
to attempt to follow the specific actions of 
the worker, rather than his real insights 
and general approach. 

The work is well written in a highly 
dramatic style that makes one wonder if 
it were not rewritten by someone inter- 
ested in making it sell. Despite the fic- 
tionalization, however, the story should 
give the student and the professional read- 
er an insight into the day-to-day reality 
of slum living and the importance of the 
peer-group, the gang, in such a life. Cer- 
tainly the probation officer reading such a 
work should realize that his attempts to 
destroy such groups rather than to re- 
build them are likely to fail and are, to 
say the least, short-sighted. 

The Webbs have produced a little pam- 
phlet intended to show churches how they 
can help combat delinquency. The work 
gives nothing new and nothing especially 
deep or insightful. It is, however, well- 
written and interesting. It should cer- 
tainly help stimulate a church group into 
thinking about the contributions it can 
make in helping to serve those who most 
need their services. Furthermore, it is so 
written that it should stimulate the non- 
professional reader into reading the more 
professional bibliography appended. This 
in itself is a major contribution. 

One of the more interesting predictive 
devices for delinquency has been the KD 
proneness scale. The author of the scale 
has claimed that it is highly discriminat- 
ing between the non-delinquent and the de- 
linquent. The authors of the final work 
show rather clearly that the discrimina- 
tion of the scale is not as great as the 
original worker claims, that the Kvara- 
ceus scale is not as useful as Kvaraceus 
claimed it to be. 

There is a fundamental question, how- 
ever, which ‘neither the authors of this 
work nor Kvaraceus himself faced: “Is 
delinquency a scientifically meaningful 
concept?” Certainly no researcher at- 
tempts to find out how felons differ from 
the rest of the population. Now we at- 
tempt to see how certain types of viola- 
tors differ from the remainder of the con- 
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victed group or from the people at large. 
Why do we insist on using the concept 
“delinquency” as if it in itself were a 
social-scientifically meaningful category? 
WILL1AM A. BATES 
Saint Louis University 


FATHER OF THE FAMILY. By Eugene 
S. Geissler. Fides, Chicago, Ill., 157 pp. 
$2.95. 

One of the more easily observable 
phenomena attendant upon and sympto- 
matic of the degeneration of family life 
in America is the misunderstanding (in- 
deed, in some quarters, the negation) of 
the father’s position as head of the family. 

Earlier this year, the American family 
was referred to at a Mental Health Week 
meeting as a “matriarchoid family”’—that 
is, resembling but essentially different from 
a matriarchy. 

Irrespective of causes and labels, the 
phenomenon of the decrease of father’s 
influence in the family is a subject of con- 
cern not alone to the psychiatrist but to 
the sociologist, to the religious leader and 
to all concerned with the general health 
of society. It is increasingly becoming the 
subject of articles, speeches, workshops and 
books, many of them horribly inadequate 
but some of them good. 

Mr. Geissler has written a good “small” 
book: small in physical size, small in the 
sense that the anecdotes which comprise 
its first part are little events, small in the 
sense that it can be picked up again and 
again. 

Part I entitled “Impressions” is not, we 
are grateful, another “Life With Father.” 
There is no eccentric at large here. Rather 
it is a series of anecdotes, the theme of 
which is the abiding sense of belonging and 
oneness—a unity strikingly forecast by the 
dedication, “All these things he is with his 
wife, not without her.” 

It is, however, Part II—“Reflections”— 
that remains with us. The dignity that be- 
longs to father as father is gradually 
given its validity from “the initiation” on 
through the chapter on “God, the Father.” 
Each anecdote and each reflection is short 
but each is complete. It would be foolish 
to suppose that all or most fathers will 
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agree with Mr. Geissler at every turn but 
it would be ridiculous in the extreme for 
any father to dismiss offhand any one of 
the points he reflects upon throughout Part 
II. He takes us through his reflections 
in a style so simple and warm that we are 
already predisposed to reflect with him. 
Perhaps this is the value of a book by a 
father for a father. The illustrations by 
Clarence E. Giese are arresting. 
This father liked it. He thinks others 
will too. 
CuHartes S. Horcan 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


AMERICAN HOUSING AND ITS USE. 
By Louis Winnick. Wiley, New York, 
143 pp. $5.50. 


AMERICAN FAMILIES. By Paul C. Glick. 
Wiley, New York, 240 pp. $6. 


When plans for the 1950 Census were 
made, the need for more extensive analy- 
sis of the findings was recognized and a 
series of census monographs was proposed. 
The books were to be prepared by special- 
ists in their fields and each was to present 
a comprehensive statement on an import- 
ant aspect of America at mid-century. 
American Housing and American Families 
represent volumes five and six in this 
series. 

In his analysis, Dr. Winnick employs 
rooms rather than dwelling units as the 
basis for measuring the demand for hous- 
ing space in America today. Trends in 
family size, regional and racial differences 
in the size of homes and the long-run trend 
toward smaller homes are some of the 
vital subjects discussed. 

Using a descriptive rather than a theoret- 
ical approach, Dr. Glick presents nation- 
wide data on marriage, family composi- 
tion and other significant aspects of modern 
family life. He traces trends and discusses 
the meaning of the data in terms of their 
significance for marital adjustment, eco- 
nomic well-being and future population 
changes. 

Each of these volumes make easily avail- 
able much pertinent information on two 
vital areas of American society. 


Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
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THE DIGNITY OF LABOR. By Albert 
LeRoy, S. J. Newman Press, Westmins- 
ter, Md., 76 pp. $1.25. 


It is unfortunate that this little book, 
which purports to relate “the part played 
by Catholics in the work of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization,” contains so 
little about the Catholic officials of the 
ILO, particularly about the author and 
his predecessors. 

One would like to know more about the 
negotiations under which a Catholic priest 
was settled on the ILO payroll without 
incurring the customary obligation of an 
“international civil servant” to give his 
first allegiance to the UN specialized 
agency he served. There is no indication in 
the book, either, of the fact that the So- 
ciety of Jesus is outlawed in Switzerland 
or of the manner in which Fr. LeRoy and 
his predecessors established their diplo- 
matic beachhead in Geneva. 

It is a pity that the book was written 
on “company time”. Otherwise, Fr. Le- 
Roy might have been tempted to tell how 
the Catholic trade unions were “robbed” 
of their seat on the ILO Governing Body 
by the European unions which are mem- 
bers of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and how George P. 
Delaney, U.S. worker delegate, and Jeff 
Rens, Belgian socialist Deputy Director 
General of the ILO, went to bat for the 
Christians. 

Fr. LeRoy is silent on such matters as 
the fact that one ILO official exists to 
maintain contact with the Catholic trade 
unions throughout the world and that an- 
other has close relations with Catholic 
non-governmental organizations. Nor is 
there any hint of Fr. LeRoy’s importance 
as a one-man “committee of correspond- 
ence” to coalesce the Catholic “caucus” in 
Geneva. He served as a volunteer curate 
in a little mission church near the ILO 
building while he sent his ILO salary to 
help feed his brother priests in Action 
Populaire at Vanves, near Paris. Per- 
haps it is just as well that an economy- 
minded Congress was not informed that, 
as a result of Fr. LeRoy’s austere way of 
living, the United States was making an 
indirect contribution to a Jesuit house 
which, among other things, is the world’s 
best source of information on the contents 
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of communist periodicals in all languages. 

Fr. LeRoy might have made more of 
the fact that the ILO is the only place left 
in the world where representatives of 
Catholic trade unions sit on equal terms 
and at the same table with representatives 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and the communist-domina- 
ted World Federation of Trade Unions or 
where Catholic employers and, in fact, 
the delegate of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers, sit with (or at least glare 
at) the so-called employer delegate of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Be that as it may, Fr. LeRoy has writ- 
ten a concise handbook for Catholics on 
what the ILO is, how it is set up and 
what it has accomplished and hopes to 
accomplish. There is one chapter on the 
support which His Holiness has given the 
ILO in its current program, including his 
address to the ILO Governing Body in 
1954. 

To most Catholics, however, the most 
important chapter is the one entitled, “The 
ILO and the Catholic Social Movement.” 
One could wish that it were a little longer 
and revealed more frankly how important 
the ILO has been in the development of 
the Catholic trade unions. 

Pius XI in his encyclical Quadragesimo 
Anno pointed out that many points of the 
ILO program coincided so remarkably with 
the principles laid down in Leo XIIJ’s 
Rerum Novarum as “to seem consciously 
taken therefrom.” It would have been in- 
teresting to learn of the maneuverings and 
struggles by which the ILO has been kept 
on its middle course without being diverted 
either to the right or left and how impor- 
tant the votes of such Catholic countries 
as Ireland and Portugal have been, to say 
nothing of the large bloc of votes in Latin 
America. 

The title of the book comes from Mau- 
rice Denis’ beautiful mural, “The Dignity 
of Labor”, on a wall of the central stair- 
case at ILO headquarters in Geneva. The 
painting shows the young Christ talking to 
workers of His own and modern times. 
(The Soviet delegate has to pass it every 
time he goes up to the Director General’s 
office!) The postcard reproduction of it 
outsells all other ILO postcards combined. 
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The worker “models” were all Christian 
delegates, including such men as Gaston 
Tessier and Joseph Serrarens. 

Monsignor George G. Higgins in his 
preface points out the importance of Catho- 
lic understanding and support of the ILO, 
remarking : 

It is true, of course, that we are for- 

bidden by the Natural Law and by Catho- 
lic teaching to cooperate with communists 
in the pursuit of communist objectives. 

But participation in the UN and the ILO 
and the other specialized agencies is one 
effective means of thwarting these ob- 
jectives. 

Up to the present time, the communists 
have been a minority in the government 
group at the ILO and, since the war, have 
been unrepresented in either the worker or 
employer group of the Governing Body. 

Anyone watching the delegates and offi- 
cials pour out of the pontifical Mass which 
is celebrated at the opening of every im- 
portant conference in Geneva cannot but 
agree with the official who whispered in 
a visiting congressman’s ear: “Our club is 
bigger than their club!” 

Fr. LeRoy has described ILO results 
without delving into ILO political in- 


trigues. Perhaps, now that he has retired, 

he will write a more controversial sequel. 
J. Epwarp ALLEN 
Boston, Massachusetts 


THE RISE OF THE NATIONAL TRADE 
UNION. By Lloyd Ulman. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge. xix, 639 
pp. $9.50. 

This book represents the latest addition 
to the distinguished Wertheim series in in- 
dustrial relations and is an expansion of 
the author’s doctoral dissertation at the 
University of Minnesota, where he is pres- 
ently an associate professor of economics. 
Besides the usual secondary material by 
the famous five in historical labor econom- 
ics—the Webbs, Commons, Hoxie, Perl- 
man and Slichter—Mr. Ulman draws from 
primary documents supplied by five old- 
line unions—The Bricklayers, The Car- 
penters, The Printers, The Molders and 
The Glass Bottle Blowers. 

If Mr. Ulman had confined himself to a 
historical discussion of the development of 
the national (or international) union, this 
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book would have been quite ordinary. How- 
ever, there are two special characteristics : 
one has to do with style, the other with 
economic analysis. 

It is a rare pleasure to find a book at 
once learned and easy to read. Mr. Ulman 
has a talent for turning a fine phrase, a 
gift often enough in evidence to relieve the 
solemn documentation. Here are two ex- 
amples : 

Finally, it [the national union] was 
opposed by the proponents of political 
utopianism—that hitherto hardy peren- 
nial which had bloomed unfailingly in 
the cyclically recurring winters of la- 
bor’s discontent, to whom any concept 
of jurisdiction narrower than the bro- 
therhood of man was anathema. (p. 3) 
Thus the new immigration presented 
American employers with a three-prong- 
ed fork which the latter forthwith pitch- 
ed into the seat of trade union com- 
placency. (p. 25) 

In this same connection it should be 
mentioned, however, that on occasion Mr. 
Ulman carries his liberal arts background 
to extremes; witness his identification of a 
rhyme about the eight-hour campaign and 
the subsequent poetic endeavors of its au- 
thor, one McNeill. (p. 403, note 50) 

Mr. Ulman’s literacy complements his 
knowledge of economics. His passages an- 
alyzing labor’s economic environment 
(Chapter 2) and geographic mobility 
(Chapter 3) are clear, concise and com- 
plete. They are a “must” for any student 
of economic history or labor economics. His 
discussion of the interaction of the forces 
of demand and supply in the labor market 
culminates in the enunciation of a theory 
of the labor market (Chapter 18) equally 
explicit : 

Thus we may conclude that national 
unionism in the United States did re- 
flect the primacy of the method of col- 
lective bargaining; by confronting the 
American worker with a unique combi- 
nation of opportunity, insecurity, and a 
relatively high standard of living, the 
developing economy helped to produce 
the rise of the national trade union. 

Some of Mr. Ulman’s controversial ma- 
terial relative to the Commons and Perl- 
man theories seems at times to approach 
tilting at windmills; to the economic theo- 
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rist, however, it will be highly instruc- 
tive, particularly from the standpoint of 
the interplay of political and economic 
forces. 

The main body of the work documents 
the internal policies and programs of the 
first national unions, together with their 
armaments vis-a-vis employers, in an effort 
to find the answer to the question that still 
continues to plague labor economists: Why 
did some prosper and why did others fail? 
The author’s reliance on past masters is 
obvious and acknowledged at every oppor- 
tunity. 

This book might be classified as required 
supplementary reading by students and 
practitioners in the allied fields of labor 
economics and industrial relations. 


GLapys W. GRUENBERG 
St. Louis, Missouri 


A SCIENTIST LOOKS AT WORLD AF- 
FAIRS. By Willett L. Harding. Univer- 
sity of Southern California Press, Los 
Angeles. xviii, 281 pp. $3.75. 


The author is Editor Emeritus of the 
World Affairs Quarterly and began the 
study of science seventy years ago, yet he 
is far from thinking that science has all 
the answers. He repeatedly appeals to “the 
moral and spiritual nature of man,” as a 
necessary complement to science, (¢.g., 
p. 218) and has a good word for religion, 
including Christianity. But he thinks that 
“the church” has too often been allied to 
vested interests (p. 129) without suffici- 
ently advocating economic reform. One 
wonders how he could have overlooked the 
papal encyclicals on the subject. From his 
scientific training he constantly fears “tra- 
dition” and “authority,” though he readily 
accepts both of these when they favor his 
own prepossessions, as in the case of the 
hoary fiction about Galileo dropping 
weights from the Tower of Pisa. (p. 125) 
Privately he tells me: “While I have spent 
hours of hard work looking up references 
bearing on my own research problems, it 
never occurred to me to check up on a 
tradition of this kind.” 

The entire book is made up of reprints 
of editorials, vigorously written and stud- 
ded with quotations but without any indi- 
cation of the dates of first publication. The 
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third essay, “The Perennial Threat to De- 
mocracy,” is most pertinent to economics. 
We learn that the threat is “selfish compe- 
tition” (p. 31) and must be warded off by 
moral and spiritual forces. This theme is 
emphasized in the author’s own “Message” 
at the beginning; and throughout the more 
than a score of editorials there is a hearty 
good-will and a drive in the right direc- 
tion for bettering the world. 


J. A. McWurtiams, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE 
TO CONSERVATISM. By Russell Kirk. 
Devin-Adair, New York, 113 pp. $2.75. 


At long last, it has all been said—simply, 
succinctly, cogently and pleasantly. Kirk’s 
little gem is not only the intelligent wom- 
an’s guide, it is the indispensable guide 
and reminder as well. It should be avail- 
able, in quantity, in every American li- 
brary here and abroad. 

What is the particular value of this 
book? It is encyclopedic in that it covers 
all the essential points of politics under 
the basic categories of faith, conscience, 
individuality, family, community, just 
government, private property, power, edu- 
cation. The exposition is compact, stripped 
of verbosity, a product of true crafts- 
manship, simply and economically stated, 
appealing alike to the reader who has only 
subconsciously explored the subject and 
to the authority who has pursued the study 
so far that a simple, “cleared for action” 
recapitulation of the basic arguments is a 
refreshing and cogent reminder of the es- 
sential guidelines of true conservatism. 

The brief chapter on “The Essence of 
Conservatism” contains a ten-point state- 
ment of principles that is both a starting 
point and a point of no return, depending 
on the individual reader. Kirk uses politi- 
cal theory and cites political theorists cas- 
ually and familiarly. This reviewer, hav- 
ing launched and graduated government 
majors for many years with the affirma- 
tion that “power tends to corrupt, and ab- 
solute power tends to corrupt absolutely,” 
was particularly delighted to find the im- 
plications of Lord Acton’s famous passage 
analyzed. 
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Finally, this little book presents a solid, 
non-apologetic, dynamic conservatism. The 
lunatic fringe of the so-called Right, which 
has so hurt the conservative cause and 
which is so closely akin to the lunatic 
fringe of the so-called Left, will find in 
this book little of comfort. For the ultra- 
Right Kirk provides a way back to a 
true conservatism, based on morality, in- 
sistent on the true dignity of man; cut- 
ting through the verbiage of both re- 
action and progress, he establishes the 
fundamental fact that morality and true 
historical experience point to the same 
conclusions concerning the proper rela- 
tion of man and the state. All this is 
simply, cogently and disarmingly argued. 
The book is full of one-sentence state- 
ments that delight while they provide sub- 
stance for endless profitable discussion. 

This is a book you can present to your 
most opinionated and most benighted friend 
without his taking offense, that you can 
give to your least informed and fuzziest 
acquaintance with confidence that he can 
and will read it, that you can pass on, as 
well, to the most enlightened with con- 
fidence that he will profit from it. It is a 
book that you can confidently place on your 
own book-shelves and make available to 
your organizations, your neighbors, your 
high school and college sons and daugh- 
ters. 

This reviewer has had the book one 
week. It is already being circulated and 
additional copies have been ordered. 

Epona R. FLUugGEL 
Trinity College 
Washington, D. C. 


GHANA. By Kwame Nkrumah. Nelson, 

New York, 302 pp. $5. 

Ghana is the intimate life story of Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, an autobiography in- 
evitably interwoven with an account of the 
struggle of the Gold Coast people to free 
themselves from British rule. 

Dr. Nkrumah relates in simple language 
the facts of his birth as a village gold- 
smith’s son, his early education, his ex- 
posure to religion, his teaching experiences ; 
his decade of struggle for self-education in 
the United States, where he was laborer, 
lecturer and preacher at various times; 
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his sojourn in Britain and the forces that 
influenced his life there and, finally, his 
participation in the liberation of his native 
land from British rule, a struggle in which 
he distinguished himself as a great leader 
and organizer, 

The revolt against foreign domination 
started before Dr. Nkrumah was born with 
different individuals and groups each play- 
ing a part. It is to Dr. Nkrumah more than 
any one else, however, that the lion’s share 
of the credit for the final victory must go. 
He arrived in ine Gold Coast at a time 
when the restlessness of his countrymen 
was approaching a climax. He fully com- 
prehended the size of the problem and 
realized that its solution lay in organizing 
the masses and agitating against imperial- 
ism. To this task he devoted all his efforts 
and quickly won the hearts of the people 
and the respect of his opponents. 

Dr. Nkrumah’s autobiography makes it 
abundantly clear that, besides being a bril- 
liant politician, capable organizer and agi- 
tator, he has a tremendous knowledge of 
his people which he uses to advantage. As 
a son of the Gold Coast, I trust that 
Ghana will achieve its aim of being a 
source of hope and inspiration to less for- 
tunate peoples everywhere. 

PauL Bappoo 


THE AMERICAN CLASS STRUCTURE. 
By Joseph A. Kahl. Rinehart, New York, 
310 pp. $4.50. 

During the past 30 years the American 
class system has been the subject of con- 
siderable study. Although there exists a 
substantial amount of information concern- 
ing stratification on a national scale as 
measured by occupation and income, most 
research has focused on small communi- 
ties. The author has been highly success- 
ful in combing these two sources of in- 
formation to produce a fairly unified pic- 
ture of the American class system. 

The research data are organized around 
a six-fold conceptual scheme; a separate 
chapter is devoted to each factor as fol- 
lows: prestige, occupation, possessions, in- 
teraction, class consciousness and value 
orientations. Two additional topics — the 
barriers faced by ethnic groups and the 
question of social mobility—are treated sep- 
arately in the final chapters. 
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Teachers, as well as social scientists in 
general, will find this succinct yet clear 
and competent treatment of the available 
data on our contemporary class system of 
immense help. Although written primarily 
for college students of sociology, the signi- 
ficant insights the book offers of the char- 
acter of the American people will be ap- 
preciated by the general reader. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


DAY AFTER TOMORROW: Preparing for 
the Later Years. By Roma Rudd Tur- 
kel. Kenedy, New York, 242 pp. $3.75. 


After reading a host of social surveys 
on aging and its concomitant problems, 
it is a pleasure to pick up Day After To- 
morrow, a very readable book directed 
to practically anybody who is interested 
in planning for the “bonus years.” The 
author, a Catholic convert since 1938, draws 
her bits of advice on planning for the 
later years from her own rich experience 
in family living (she has four children 
of her own) and from considerable com- 
mon sense observation of happy and un- 
happy oldsters about her. Recognizing the 
economic foundation for life and therefore 
for happiness in old age, she is far from 
considering the solution to the economic 
problem the solution to the entire problem 
of old age. Though not spiritualistic, the 
book abounds with examples of old people 
who are happy because they are chari- 
table and because they are holy. It does 
not sidestep the problem of death, too often 
ignored by old-age experts. Studies on 
aging uniformly agree that adjustment in 
old-age is positively correlated with ac- 
tivity rather than isolation. There is an 
element of truth here, but perhaps people 
have lost the art of that great solace in the 
later years, prayer and being comfortably 
alone with God. 

The thesis of Mrs. Turkel’s book is 
pretty much this: “We are the result of 
our experiences.” It is not a question of 
being young today, old tomorrow, well- 
adjusted today, ill-adjusted tomorrow. Ag- 
ing is rather a continuous process for which 
we are constantly preparing ourselves by 
cultivating our whole personalities, en- 
gaging in constructive hobbies, making 
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new friends, developing new interests, look- 
ing ever upward towards God and out- 
ward towards our neighbor. In large 
measure, life is still what we make it. 


Rosert Hart, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


TOWN AND COUNTRY IN BRAZIL. 
By Marvin Harris. Columbia University 
Press, New York, x 302 pp. $4.50. 
Number 37 in Columbia University 

Contributions to Anthropology, this is a 

careful and detailed study of the small 

town or village of Minas Velhas, located 
in the interior of the state of Bahia and 
of six agricultural villages distant from 
two to six miles from its central square. 

The latter may or may not be parts of 

the community of which Minas Velhas is 

the nucleus, since the appropriate tech- 
niques for determining this fact were not 
applied. The methods used were those of 

the cultural anthropologist, modified to a 

limited degree by the frames of reference 

and methods of the economist and the so- 
ciologist. The author, accompanied by 
three Brazilian students, lived for a year 
in the small town, participated in the so- 
cial activities of the community and con- 
versed with everyone “from the mayor 
and the school teachers to the wood car- 
riers and the prostitutes.” Eventually 
some statistical surveys were conducted. 
The results are presented in seven chap- 

ters having the following titles: Setting, 
Economics, Class and Race, The Family 
and the Individual, Government and Pol- 
itics, Religion and Folk Belief. In each 
of these the observations covering a wide 
range of phenomena are presented, as is 
illustrated by the following principal di- 
visions of the chapter on Economics: oc- 
cupational specialization, metalcraft, leath- 
ercraft, entrepreneurs, distribution, craft 
interdependence, economic individualism, 
stores, gold mining, agriculture, large 
farms, agriculture in the villages and emi- 
gration (by which the author means the 
exodus from the community and not a 
movement to other countries). The short 
chapter on the Family and the Individual 
is subdivided as follows: family cohesion, 
ritual kinship, life cycle, married life and 
urban discontents. 
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The reviewer believes that the author’s 
frame of reference, methodology and 
discipline in the written form of expres- 
sion might easily have been improved. Ob- 
jections on the first score may be illus- 
trated with respect to the rural-urban 
dichotomy. This is treated extensively in 
the introduction, in the conclusion and 
repeatedly throughout the volume. The 
concept of the continuum is much more 
serviceable than the dichotomy in speaking 
of rural and urban differences, Minas 
Velhas certainly is more urban, or less 
rural, than the six agricultural villages 
which surround it at short distances. 


The people of the small center undoubt- 
edly make muck store of their urbanity. 
Nevertheless the total population of the 
“city” is only 1,500; the heads of 17 per 
cent of its households gain a livelihood 
directly from agricultural pursuits; the 
water for domestic use comes from the 
stream, which also serves as the laundry 
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for the women of the place; there is no 
high school in the community ; and, to use 
the author’s words as he describes the 
customary early morning activities, “si- 
multaneously men are out milking the 
cows in a few small corrals within the 
city” (p. 39). Of course the author may 
have had “his tongue in his cheek” as he 
made the case for the community’s claim 
to urban status, but if Minas Velhas is 
urban, then almost without exception ev- 
ery village of 500 inhabitants or more in 
the United States and Canada should be 
placed in the urban category. 
Reservations with respect to method- 
ology may be illustrated by reference to 
the author’s unique manner of handling 
the most elementary statistical problem. 
See Table 29, p. 225. Finally, it seems 
that more care might well have been given 
to the forms of expression. 
T. Lynn SmitH 
University of Florida 


Editor’s Note. So many interesting comments on recent articles have come in that 
we thought our readers would like to see them. This accounts for the great enlarge- 
ment of our “Letters” section—and may these extra pages remind you that we are al- 
ways interested in learning your views and opinions. 


Americans Would Be Ashamed If They Knew .. . 


I heartily endorse the views expressed 
by Harry W. Flannery in his article, 
“Foreign Aid: A New Look.” 


I agree in particular that the American 
people would be ashamed if they under- 
stood how little we have done in the field 
of constructive economic development. 
Few realize that nearly nine-tenths of our 
so-called foreign aid has gone either di- 
rectly or indirectly towards military ob- 
jectives and should, of course, properly be 
considered under the heading of military 
security and not economic growth. 


I am also concerned about the need for 
a clearer understanding of precisely what 
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these programs will do and what they will 
not do. For one thing, I have been dis- 
turbed about the language in last year’s 
legislation which stated that the program 
would be necessary as long as the com- 
munist menace continued. If only our mem- 
bers of Congress could see how easily 
such statements are twisted by the Soviet 
Union to make us appear ridiculous abroad ! 

Several Asians have told me that So- 
viet representatives have said to them: 
“As far as foreign economic assistance 
is concerned, you should thank us Rus- 
sians twice. You should thank us first for 
the loans and technical assistance which 
we are able to give you directly. Then 
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you should thank us for those that you 
receive from America. For the Americans, 
themselves, make it clear that they would 
not give you this assistance if it was not 
for us communists.” 


In Afghanistan we are building a major 
dam. An Afghan comment when I was 
there last winter was: “This is the dam 
that the Russians frightened the Ameri- 
cans into building for us.” 


Our lack of a rational motivation goes 
even further. Too many Americans are con- 
vinced that if only we can increase the in- 
dices of production, we will have achieved 
our purpose—orderly political growth. Un- 
fortunately, it is not nearly as simple as 
that. Indeed I can argue that rapid eco- 
nomic progress, in the absence of other 
factors, will make not for more orderly 
growth but for less. 


What is needed is not only more food, 
better roads and less malaria but, equally 
important, an increasing sense of justice 
in the distribution of the fruits of the new 
production and a sense of participation, of 
belonging, in its creation. 


It is distressing to see how often the 
nation of Jefferson, Lincoln and Wilson 
ignores the human and spiritual factors 
in a world which is hungry for a new dy- 
namic expression of the very principles 
which have been the driving force behind 
our own growth. 

CHESTER BOWLES 
Essex, Conn, 


The article by Harry W. Flannery en- 
titled “Foreign Aid: A ‘New Look,’” in 
the June issue of SOCIAL ORDER is a clear 
and forceful piece of writing; it is a val- 
uable contribution to better public under- 
standing of this important problem. 


Our programs of assistance to other 
countries are instruments of foreign pol- 
icy and naturally have the purpose of 
serving our national interest. The real 
question is: “What is our national inter- 
est?” So long as we perceive it to be in 
accord with the interests and welfare of 
other peoples—in fact all human beings 
everywhere—we need not feel that our 
pursuit of national self-interest is in con- 
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flict with our sense of moral responsibil- 
ity in the name of justice. 

RoBert MuRPHY 

Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Harry W. Flannery’s “Foreign Aid: A 
‘New Look’” is truly an excellent article, 
being both comprehensive and challenging. 
I especially appreciated Mr. Flannery’s em- 
phasis on our moral responsibility in the 
name of justice and the need to plan for- 
eign aid on a long-term basis. 

A. WILLIAM 


The Church Peace Union 
New York City 


Loos 


Most discussions of foreign aid mistak- 
enly identify America’s obvious interest 
in cooperating with friendly countries to 
speed their economic development along 
efficient lines with some kind of “responsi- 
bility” to provide large-scale aid on a gov- 
ernment-to-government and gift or quasi- 
gift basis. It is substantially such an 
identification which vitiates most of Mr. 
Harry W. Flannery’s otherwise interesting 
article. 

The basic issues involved in large-scale 
government-to-government aid for devel- 
opment are the same as those long dis- 
cussed under the heading of the “best” re- 
lations between government and the private 
economy. And in connection with aid, as 
with most other topics, we find the same 
line-up of positions. The “collectivists” 
and neo-collectivists favor large aid and 
are indifferent to the extent or degree of 
centralized government planning of re- 
source use in the underdeveloped economy. 
Planned speed is all important. 


In contrast, those who recognize the 
superiority of the private enterprise way 
of developing resources concede that grant 
aid may be warranted with respect to a 
handful of countries that now lack an ex- 
port base; but they insist that economic de- 
velopment generally is best attained by en- 
couraging local private capital, confining 
host government economic operations large- 
ly to the field of social overhead capital 
proper, allocating foreign (mainly Ameri- 
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can) capital by rather strict investment 
criteria and fostering a growing volume of 
international trade on terms consistent with 
principles of specialization. 

Mr. Flannery’s position, though he does 
not himself speak as an economist, is neo- 
collectivist, garnished with the bits and 
pieces of what are supposed to constitute 
the new “grand design” of American for- 
eign economic policy. He claims to find 
“solid” professional support for a program 
of large-scale development aid; actually, 
the support is to be found among the col- 
lectivists and their friends, whose position 
is as strongly politically flavored as it is 
weak in terms of technical economics. 
Serious as is the matter of Soviet ag- 
grandizement, the West does not need to 
engage in “crash” programs to speed the 
economic improvement of neutral or na- 
scent states. In fact, ill-conceived measures 
for hastening economic improvement may 
well unwittingly play into Soviet hands. 
Major reliance on large-scale aid inevitably 
involves overplaying political cards, both in 
the domestic policies of host countries and 
in American relations with underdeveloped 
countries. The aid approach will not do. 
Instead, we must all work to build a solid 
path to development, one that must be 
chipped out of the rock of well-known 
economic principles of resource-use. 


Father Paul Crane’s recent article, 
“England Today,” in your March issue 
painted a very depressing picture of con- 
temporary Britain. That Britain is faced 
with serious economic difficulties and that 
her international position has been greatly 
weakened is beyond question; what is ques- 
tionable is that this is a result of the so- 
cial policies we have adopted. 


The pursuit of social security is not in 
itself wrong. A measure of security is most 
desirable, for in general only a mind free of 
worry can turn to higher things. What has 
gone wrong is that the Welfare State has 
sought to achieve this laudable end in a 
way which minimizes the responsibility of 
the individual for his own welfare and that 
of his family. Nevertheless, I do not believe 
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The long and short of a correct policy 
is that the people are provided with the 
maximum of incentives for self-betterment 
while the state, assisted ii: part by foreign 
loan capital, proceeds along lines that are 
complementary to an expanding private 
sector. 

VIRGIL SALERA 
The American University and the 
American Enterprise Association 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Flannery’s “New Look” at foreign 
aid is particularly commendable for its 
factual presentation of the context in 
which “old” Christian principles must be 
applied. Unfortunately, it is still too gen- 
erally ignored that, as Pope Pius XII told 
a World Petroleum Congress in 1955, 
“What is true of individuals also goes for 
collectivities” when “the duties of privi- 
leged nations toward less favored ones” 
are in question. It would be most desir- 
able if Mr. Flannery’s article would reach 
a wide circle of readers who need infor- 
mation on this precise point. 


C. J. Nuesse, Dean 
School of Social Science 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Disagrees: England Not Demoralized 


that we have been so thoroughly demor- 
alized by it or that it is the sole or even 
the main cause of our present situation. 

For years now the British economy has 
been overburdened, primarily as a result 
of our very heavy defense program. In 
1955 ten per cent of the national income 
was devoted to defense. In the light of 
this fact it is difficult to uphold the view 
that Britain has defaulted on her over- 
seas commitments. There is no merit in 
failing to recognize what is and what is 
not possible. 

The defense program, together with our 
expenditure on industrial investment, our 
housing program, expenditure on the social 
services and an increased level of ordinary 
consumption has made demands which our 
economy could not meet. 
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It might be pointed out parenthetically, 
that even before the war the state played 
a very large part in the provision of the 
social services, particularly education. Since 
then, the role of the state has increased. 
In particular, the National Health Serv- 
ice and the scheme for insurance to cover 
(principally) pensions on retirement, pen- 
sions for widows and dependent children 
and a benefit during sickness destroyed the 
role of the approved societies (insurance 
companies and certain non-profit making 
organizations) in the administration of the 
earlier schemes. 

Employment in Britain has been not so 
much full as “overfull.” This has strength- 
ened the bargaining power of the trade 
unions and the annual round of wage in- 
creases has added to the inflation (though 
it did not initiate the inflation). At the 
same time, many workers are far from 
convinced that full employment has come 
to stay. They continue, therefore, to cling 
to outmoded lines of demarcation between 
crafts and to other restrictive practices 
that are designed to protect their jobs. 
This limits productivity but the level of 
productivity in British industry is still 
among the highest in Europe, though it 
will not remain so unless it again begins 
to increase after being stationary for the 
last few years. 

Many of these restrictions have their 
origins far back in history, and changes 
cannot be made overnight, especially where 
the relationships between workers and em- 
ployers have not been happy. It is under- 
standable that employers may be reluctant 
to introduce new methods if they are 
afraid that the unions will insist upon the 
same number of men remaining employed 
or upon the continued employment of skill- 
ed men on work that no longer requires 
the same degree of skill. 

Yet despite this, British industry has 
achieved much in the post-war years. There 
is no need here to do more than cite a few 
examples. The British automobile indus- 
try is now one of the world’s leading ex- 
porters; it has achieved this position de- 
spite the advantages possessed by Ameri- 
can manufacturers with their vastly greater 
home market. The British refrigeration 
industry, almost non-existent before the 
war, has a similar achievement to its credit. 
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In the development of the turbo-prop air- 
craft the British aviation industry is un- 
challenged. These achievements could not 
have been won by a demoralized nation. 
And if the achievements of German and 
Italian industry appear in some respects 
to have been more spectacular than the 
British, this is as much due to their 
lighter defense burden as to their social 
policies. 

Colonial policy raises difficult questions. 
I am inclined to agree that independence 
has been granted in some instances before 
the people were really ready for it, but 
there may be no satisfactory alternative 
where the people themselves feel that the 
time for independence has come. It is im- 
possible to compel a people to continue to 
cooperate along the slow road to maturity 
and independence. The only alternative may 
be the use of force, and although this may 
sometimes be justified, it is likely to de- 
stroy all hope of peaceful cooperation. 

This use of force may be necessary to 
protect the legitimate interests of the 
mother country or to protect minorities. 
There is ample ground for arguing that 
Britain is fully justified in resisting the 
Greek Cypriot demands for independence, 
even though the Cypriots might be better 
able to manage their own affairs than many 
of the countries that have been granted 
their independence. 

Whilst recognizing the economic diffi- 
culties and international weakness of Brit- 
ain at the present time and the harmful 
character of our Welfare State, I would 
not associate them as cause and effect as 
Father Crane does. I agree that we need 
to be vigilant in regard to the role of the 
state in our social life. The Beveridge 
Report which ushered in the post-war de- 
velopment of the Welfare State did at 
least recognize that the role of the state 
was merely to insure a certain basic min- 
imum to all its citizens. There are those 
who would extend the role of the state 
far beyond this, many Catholics among 
them, and in that event we might quickly 
sink into the demoralization that Father 
Crane has painted. But the majority of 
people here would not agree that such de- 
moralization is already upon us. 


Bedford College J. M. Jackson 
University of London 
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American Intervention—and Results? 


Bela Menczer’s highly competent com- 
ments (SOCIAL ORDER, May) on the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame’s symposium, The 
Fate of East Central Europe: Hopes and 
Failures of American Foreign Policy, pro- 
vided stimulating reading. If the biblical 
adage, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” may be applied to foreign policy, 
I am afraid that the judgment on the 
course pursued by the United States can- 
not help but be extremely critical. In 
making any such judgment, however, it 
is essential to remember that American 
“idealism” was a distorted reflection of 
European “realism.” The two conceptions 
of foreign policy reacted on one another 
with unhappy results. 

If Central European etlinic groups had 
not set up such a vehement clamor about 
their actual or alleged insupportable op- 
pression, it is doubtful that President 
Wilson would have fostered the formula of 
popular self-determination. These Euro- 
pean peoples—whether Germans, Magyars, 
Poles, Czechs, Serbs—scarcely ever in- 
tended to grant to other peoples the same 
basic freedoms and fundamental rights 
they claimed for themselves. This was quite 
clear to an experienced European, educated 
in the history of his own nation; it was 
information not so readily available in the 
academic atmosphere of Princeton. A. A. 
Berle’s new book, Tides of Crisis, which 
is described as “A Primer of Foreign Re- 
lations,” reports Tasker Bliss’ observation 
on the new countries created at Versailles. 
This presidential adviser noted that “these 
infant nations appeared to be born with 
fangs, and in their cradles cried out for 
weapons with which to attack their neigh- 
bors.” 

Europeans were effecting a disintegra- 
tion while protesting that they were only as- 
serting the claims of national sovereignty. 
Very few politicians, among them the 
late Italian Liberal leader, Francesco Nit- 
ti, were foresighted enough or courageous 
enough to call the folly by its proper 
name. Jn the meanwhile American public 
opinion, charitably inclined toward all the 
world, rationalized the result and conven- 
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iently arrived at the sincere belief in the 
integrating force of what was asserted 
to be a humanitarian ideal. When this 
idealism collided, as it was bound to do, 
with thoroughly legitimate business needs, 
the result was inevitably confusing. 

I must confess that I am not so sure— 
I never was—whether the United States 
had (as Dr. Menczer puts it) any “vital 
reason to intervene in World War I in the 
way she did.” The Central Powers could 
not in any case have won the war at the 
moment of American intervention and an 
American-mediated, compromise peace 
would, I am persuaded, have saved the 
world from many of its present problems. 
Indeed, I often wonder whether the Uni- 
ted States would have entered the first 
World War if the results of the Versailles 


Treaty and its consequences were known. 


Yet, were not these results foreseeable, 
at least in the general sense? 

Such retrospection, I grant, is largely 
irrelevant. It is apposite only in provoking 
the question of whether we have learned 
our lessons. And here it is imperative to 
determine whether the nations of Central 
Europe are prepared to settle their prob- 
lems with their neighbors in a truly demo- 
cratic, that is to say, American way. In 
other words, are they prepared to grant 
national autonomy to their brothers and 
cousins in the area, are they willing to 
jettison petrified historicism and accept 
genuine federalism as a practical political 
arrangement? American influence can do 
much to help them to prepare their future; 
for, while the hour of their liberation is 
unknown, their ultimate freedom is certain. 

Dr. Menczer points out that “an im- 
mense opportunity to save Europe has been 
missed,” when the Western Powers re- 
mained inactive during the agitation in 
Poland and the revolution in Hungray. It 
is true, of course, that the Berlin airlift 
did not cause a third world war. It is also 
true that the reaction of the Soviet gov- 
ernment can never be predicted with cer- 
tainty. Nobody had pulled the trigger in 
Berlin, whereas in Hungary Soviet mili- 
tary power was actively engaged. It is 
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surely possible and, indeed, quite probable 
that a second Korea would have been the 
result of any Western intervention in 
Hungary last November. To have taken 
that risk would easily have been a step 


Hoover Commission, Movies 


... 1] am impressed with the amount of 
information Father Higgins has packed 
into so few pages (“The Hoover Commis- 
sion, ” May, pp. 171-178). 

Because of the many departments and 
agencies that are involved, the process of 
implementing the recommendations is a 
slow one, but I am glad to tell you that we 
are making progress. 

MEYER KESTNBAUM 
Special Assistant to the President 
Washington, D.C. 
7 


[ read SOCIAL ORDER regularly and 
find it very interesting. 
JosepH P, ARCHAMBAULT, S.J. 
Institut Social Populaire 
Montreal 


It’s always a great pleasure to see the 
cinema treated with scholarly attention 
and seriousness as in Neil Hurley’s three- 
part comprehensive survey (SOCIAL ORDER, 
Jan., March, May). Too often the mov- 
ies are treated in a cavalier fashion; 
and, even worse, our Catholic press quite 
shamefully usually approaches the films 
with an antagonistic, negative attitude. Mr. 
Hurley’s tone of devotion to the movies, 
coupled with his careful research, is the 


without return. It would have meant, in 
the first place, the total destruction of Hun- 
gary. 

KurT VON SCHUSCHNIGG 
Saint Louis University 


and Sex 


sort of thing which contributes not only to 
the place of movies in American life, but 
to the responsible role of the Catholic 
press. 
He—and you—deserve commendation. 
DonaLp P. COSTELLO 
Today 
Chicago, III. 
8 


Truly has Father John L. Thomas, S.J., 
in his article, “The Place of Sex,” (socrAL 
ORDER, May) gone to the very heart of the 
matter. All the thunderings from the pul- 
pit of the past have served to confuse our 
people further because they have not given 
a positive value to sex, love and marriage 
in human life. As | work in the Cana Con- 
ference Movement and lecture on sex edu- 
cation, | am more and more convinced that 
we must relate all our goals in life, in- 
cluding the goal of sexual happiness, to 
the final goal of a human being. Would 
that we had more “Catholic propaganda” 
like that of Father Thomas’ excellent ar- 
ticles. 

Henry V. Sattver, C.SS.R. 
Family Life Bureau 
NCWC, Washington, D. C. 


(Reprints of Father Thomas’ article are 
avatlable postpaid at 25 cents a_ single 
copy ; 50 for $7; 100 for $12; 500 for $20.) 


More Questions on Farm Status 


The farm question is extremely complex 
and has been so ever since the farmers be- 
gan producing for the national and the 
world markets. Because of its complexities, 
its importance and especially because of 
the many strange solutions that have been 
offered, I began to read Father Hanley’s 
article “Values in the Farm Revolt,” in 
your June issue with some hope that he 
would help me keep my feet on the ground. 
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I found the article a great disappointment. 
The author proposed for our emulation an 
organization that seems to have its feet 
anywhere but on the ground. 

I was informed that there was a “grass 
roots revolt” among the “young, vigorous 
men” who come closest to approximating 
the “farmer-image” and that these men 
had formed the National Farm Organiza- 
tion to present “the true situation of agri- 
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culture.” As their solution to the “true 
situation” they proposed the following tem- 
porary plan: full parity with $20 and $30 
floors on hog and cattle prices, with con- 
trols when surpluses were created. 


The past ten years have shown such a 
program to be shortsighted and thus open 
to suspicion. It is shortsighted, for it neg- 
lects to consider the problems that have 
arisen from the parity programs of years 
1934-57. The cost to the government alone 
is worth some consideration. (And _ this 
farmers seldom seem to consider.) The 
USDA has some $7 billion in surplus com- 
modities in its storehouses; of course, it 
can sell these commodities and so the $7 
billion is not a complete loss. In fact, on 
the sales of storeable crops (grains, etc.) 
and non-storeables (fruit and dairy pro- 
ducts) it has lost only an average of 11.4 
per cent of the total investment from 1933 
to June 30, 1956. (Of the total loss of 
about $4 billion, $1.3 billion was lost on 
supports for dairy products.) 

With the ever-increasing surpluses of 
the past several years on its hands, the 
USDA embarked on a strong surplus re- 
moval program a year ago. By October 
its loss on its investment was up to 25 
per cent, by February of this year it was up 
to about 33 per cent. True, notable amounts 
of surplus have been removed but at an ex- 
tremely heavy loss. And no one can yet 
say what the bad effects of that program 
have been on the world market. 


Granted that the American farmer is in 
bad financial straits, are we to insist 
that government policy should be the ex- 
penditure of large sums each year for the 
support of agriculture? Is it fair to all 
concerned? Is it in the best long-run in- 
terests of agriculture? 

It all seems to boil down to one question : 
can the government guarantee a high level 
of parity and avoid the surplus problems? 
Which brings up the next point. 


The National Farmers Organization pro- 
poses full parity as the temporary solu- 
tion. The problems of a parity ranging 
from 82.5 to 90 per cent are immense; they 
will be intensified at 100 per cent. Granted 
that the equated buying power given by 
full parity (with the parity ratio always 
at 100 or above 100 per cent) would be 
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the ideal, it is now almost axiomatic to say 
that full parity would only be. an incen- 
tive to further production, supposing that 
full parity were guaranteed through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans. And 
so the problem of surplus removal would 
only be intensified. This factor the NFO 
seems to realize, for it acknowledges the 
need for controls. 

Can controls be as effective as the need 
demands? 1. Better seed and more and bet- 
ter fertilizers would make any acreage 
controls almost useless. (Cotton acreage, 
under acreage restriction since 1934, has 
declined from 31 million acres in 1935 
to about 16 million acres in 1955 
but production has increased from about 
11 million bales—on the average—to about 
14 million bales in 1955.) Thus market- 
ing allotments would be required. Such a 
system supposes close USDA supervision 
of all primary handlers—an arrangement 
impossible for corn, oats or grain sorg- 
hums, which are largely consumed on the 
farms. 2. With their incomes reduced 
somewhat by controls, the farmers would 
increase production of other crops, thus 
aggravating the problem. (Soybean acre- 
age went from 11.2 million acres in 1945 to 
18.5 million in 1955; while grain sorghums 
went from 6.6 million acres in 1945 to 
12.5 in 1955.) 

The Soil Bank owes its existence to the 
inability of the governmert to control the 
production of the supported crops suffi- 
ciently to bring production into line with 
demand. 

And why such a high support price for 
hogs and cattle? With the exception of 
the farmers in the drought areas, the 
raisers are receiving a good price for 
their cattle and hogs. 

There was no indication in the article 
as to what the NFO proposed to do with 
the surplus. If any form of production 
payments or deficiency payments is planned 
(government paying the difference be- 
tween the market price on a free market 
and the parity level), the cost to the gov- 
ernment would be multiplied, for the 
USDA would have to pay on the whole 
crop and would have nothing to redeem 
some of the cost of the operation. 

Since this program is only a temporary 
program, is the NFO proposing a return 
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to the free market? (Such is the con- 
clusion of Father Hanley.) But is this 
the real answer? Do the farmers want 
the free market of the 1920s? Do they 
want it as the poultry raisers are now ex- 
periencing it? With very few notable ex- 
ceptions, years of large crops meant low 
prices and years of small crops meant high 
prices. A free market means large price 
fluctuations. 


The saving feature of the NFO seems 
to be the fact that it is the present day 
champion of the small-family farmer. But 
I have wondered ever since I started read- 
ing intensely on the agriculture question 
just who this small-family farmer is. The 
definition given by Father Hanley was 
excellent as a starter. When, however, 
we try to apply it to a given group of 
farmers—each group having its own dis- 
tinctive problems—we experience diffi- 
culties. Is the small farmer typified by 
the 1,080,000 farms ranging from 3-49 
acres found in 16 southern states, consti- 
tuting 23 per cent of all farms? (Here 
the problem is one of extremely small 
farms, generally devoted to the one crop, 
cotton.) Is he typified, then, by the 1,413,- 
000 farms ranging from 100-259 acres and 
constituting about 30 per cent of our 
farms? (And even here the problems will 
vary according to the section of the coun- 
try, from loans to fertilizer to technical 
aid in management, etc.) 


I am intensely aware of the need that the 
farmers are experiencing and agree that 
something has to be done. Before we be- 
gin to work out a decent solution, how- 
ever, we must be ready to acknowledge 
all the facts. Certainly, the solution must 
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be one that involves an attempt on the 
part of the farmers, with aid from the 
government, to solve their own problems. 
Maybe we need more studies such as the 
one Harvard University conducted in the 
New England dairy industry in the late 
1940s or as the Department of Agricul- 
ture conducted in eastern Tennessee. 
Again, and I think this point is under- 
rated because of bad experience in the 
early 1930s, maybe more work should be 
done in the field of marketing and selling 
cooperatives. 

(Rev.) Francis K. Scueets, O.S.C. 
Archbishop Stepinac High School 
White Plains, New York 


Father Scheets has mistakenly read en- 
dorsement into my reporting on the NFO 
and its policies. My article advocated 
that we take adequate account of the in- 
stitutional stakes in any solutions of the 
farm problem we accept. This, it seems 
to me, is a broader and more complicated 
basis of discussion than that of Father 
Scheets. 

Economic forces are not so inexorable 
as to deprive the American people of their 
freedom to control the growth of their 
institutions according to values they freely 
espouse. This spirit of freedom, for ex- 
ample, has found means to foster the fam- 
ily-size farm. (Incidentally, the definition 
I used for this social reality was stated 
quite differently from Father Scheets’ 
understanding of it.) We can freely con- 
tinue to do so. 

In our present discussion and recalling 
the argument of my article, I would be 
willing to say that we should specifically 
legislate for the preservation of the fam- 
ily-size farm. This is an orientation quite 
distinct from the current bent to “give the 
farmer a fair share of the national in- 
come.” On this latter basis high parities 
are proposed but there is no assurance 
that these will preserve the family-size 
farm. The traditional form of our rural 
life is more fundamental than income 
variation and rightly deserves independent 
consideration by our legislators. 

Tuomas O. HANLEY, S.J. 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee 
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Timely Reading .. . 


THE DIGNITY OF LABOR 


By Albert Le Roy, S.J. 





A clearly written, informative study of the aims and purposes, 
the history and present-day operations of the International Labor 
Organization, with special attention to the part played by Cath- 
olics in its work. The author, Father Le Roy, writes against a 
background of 20 years’ experience on the staff of the I.L.O. 
“The timing of this booklet is providential in view of the present 
controversy over continued U.S. participation in the I.L.O.”— 


N.C.W.C. News Service. $1.25 
Wherever good books are sold 
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